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INTRODUCTION. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF LANGUAGES. 


* LANGUAGES," says the author of “The Cosmos," * compared 
with each other, and considered as objects of the natural history 
of the human mind, being divided into families according to the 
analogy of their internal structure, have become a rich source of 
historical knowledge. Products of the mental powers, they lead 
us back, by the fundamental characters of their organisation, to 
an obscure aud otherwise unknown distance. The comparative 
study oflanguages shows how races, or nations, now separated 
by wide regions, are related to each other, and have proceeded 
from а common seat; 16 discloses the directions and paths of 
ancient migrations ; in tracing out epochs of development, it 
recognises in the more or less altered characters of the language, 
in the permanency of certain forms, or the already advanced de- 
parture from them, which portion of the race has preserved a 
language nearest to that of their former common dvwelling- 
place.” 


The coincidences between the languages of the globe have 
been made the subjéct of careful study by eminent scholars, 
who have established Comparative Philology upon the footing 
of a new science. 


It has been found that mere verbal comparisons are utterly 
worthless in determining either the formation of groups of 
languages or their relations to one another. The dictionary of 
а nation may be borrowed, for words are soon lost and easily 
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replaced ; but the grammar of a language—that 1$ to вау, its 
syntax, conjugations, and declensions, the formation of new 
words from certain primitive forms, and those relational words 
which perform a similar function, aS pronouns, numerals, and 
particles—is as constant and invariable as the nation itself. 
Grammatical analysis and comparison 1s therefore the only true 
method for the classification of languages according to their 
radical affinity ; mere superficial resemblances of words prove 
nothing, nor have they any value unless tested and confirmed by 
arguments drawn from grammatical structure. 


On the evidence afforded by a searching grammatical analysis, 
the languages of the greater part of Europe and Asia have been 
divided into three great families, whose grammatical forms are 
perfectly clear and distinct. They have been named INDo- 
EUROPEAN or ÁRIAN, SEMITIC, and TURANIAN. 


(A) Tue Inpdo-Evropean or ARIAN family of languages ex- 
tends from the mouth of the Ganges to the British Isles and 
the Northern extremity of Scandinavia. The term Arian is 
derived from ARya, the original name of this family. Ц 
signifies honourable, or of a good family. In Asia we find two 
great branches of this family : 


I. The Indian. This branch includes the Sanskrit (the 
language of the Vedas, the first literary monument of the Anan 
world), with its living representatives, the Hindustani, Mahratti, 
Bengali, Guzerati, Singhalese, &c.; the Prakrit and Pali 
idioms ; the Siah-Posh (Kafir dialect), and the language of 
the Gipsies. 


П. The Iranian or Persian. To this branch belong the 
Zend or Old Persian (the language of the Zendavesta), with its 
representatives ; the language of the Achaemenians, written in 
the Cuneiform character ; the speech of Huzvaresh or Pehlevi ; 
the Pazend or Parsi ; and the modern Persian. The following 
dialects, though not very important in a philological view, 
belong to this class:—the Afghan, Bokhara, Kurdian, Ar- 


menian, and Ossetian. 


In Europe there are no less than six branches of the Arian 
family. 


L The Celtic. Though the Celts seem to have been the first 
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inhabitants of Europe, very few of their dialects are now spoken, 
having been superseded by the Teutonic idioms. 

Modern Celtic dialects are divided into two classes ; (a) the 
Gallic or Ancient British, including the Welsh (Cymric), 
Cornish, and Armorican of Brittany ; (b) the Galic, Gadhelic, or 
Erse, including the Irish (Fenic), the Highland Scottish (Gaelic), 
and Manx, the dialect of the Isle of Man. 


п. The Teutonic. This branch 1s divided into three dialects ; 
(a) the High German, including the Old High German, the 
Middle High German, and the Modern High German ; (b) the 
Low German, including the Gothic, the Anglo-Saxon and 
English, the Old Saxon and Platt-Deutsch, the Frisic, the 
Dutch and Flemish; (c) the Scandinavian, including the Old 
Norsk, the Icelandic, the Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish. 


пт. The Italic. To this class belong the Oscan, Umbrian, and 
Latin dialects ; the Old Provencal, and the Romance languages 
(Provencal and French, Italian and Wallachian, Spanish and 
Portuguese) formed during the decay of the Latin. 


IV. The Hellenic. This branch includes the Greek and its dia- 
lects, the Aeolic, Ionic, Doric, and Attic. 


= v. The Albanian; including the Geghian and the Toskian 
dialects spoken in Шуга and Epirus. 


vi. The Slavonic or Windic branch is divided into two 
dialects ; (а) ће Lettic, including the Lithuanian, Old Prussian, 
and Lettish ; (b) the Slavonic Proper, which is again divided 
into two branches, termed the Eastern and Western. 


The Eastern dialect includes the Russian (Great, Little, and 
White Russian), the Servian, Kroatian, and Slovenian ; and the 
Bulgarian, or in its oldest form, the Ecclesiastical Slavonic. 

The Western dialect includes the Polish, the Bohemian, the 
Polabian, and the Lusatian. 


(B) THe Semitic Family (so called from Shem, one of the 
sons of Noah) is not so widely extended as the Arian family, 
but the nations composing it were the first to appear upon the 
theatre of history. It comprises the following branches :— 


L The Arabic, which includes the Ethiopian or Abissinian 
and the Maltese. 
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IL. The Chaldean, which includes the Old Babylonian, the 
Chaldee of Babylon and Mesopotamia, the Chaldee of Daniel 
and of the Targums, and the Syrian (Aramaic). 


III. The Hebrew, the language of Canaan, which includes the 
Phoenician and Carthaginian. 


IV. The Berber dialects, which are spoken in Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Fez. The Haussaand СаПа dialects 
are now considered as Semitic idioms. 


(C) THE TURANIAN family of languages is distinguished from 
the Arian and Semitic in the total absence of inflection. 


To express the variations for case, mood, &c, Turanian words 
undergo no inflection; but an additional word is glued, as it 
were to the noun, verb, &c, as the case may be, in order to 
express the relations of case, mood, &c. Hence these have been 
termed agglutinizing languages. 


To connect the idea of plurality with the English word boy, 
we merely inflect it, and obtain the word boys; but upon the 
principle of agglutination, a syllable indicative of plurality must 
be affixed, e.g., singular, boy ; plural, boy-crowd. Thus the 
roots are never obscured, while they admit of a vocal harmony 
which is altogether peculiar to this family of languages; e.g., 
(Turkish) aghd, a lord, becomes in the plural, agha-lar ; er, a 
man becomes in the plural, er-ler, and not er-lar, as 1n the 
former case. 


The vowels of the agglutinized syllables, it is easily seen, 
must harmonize with those ofthe roots; e.g, (Magyar) kert, a 
garden, makes kert-esz-nek to the gardener, and not kert-asz-nak. 


There are two great divisions of this family :— 


I. The Northern or Ural-Altaic division includes (a) the 
Tungusian dialects, spoken in Upper and Lower Tunguska, on 
the coast of Okhotsk, and by the Mantchoos or Mandshus (in 
China); (b) the Mongolian dialects, spoken in the North and 
South of Gobi, in Tibet and Tangut, 1n the plains on each side 
of the Volga (by the Olots or Kalmuks) and by the Buriits of 
Lake Baikal; (c) the Turkish dialects, spoken in Derbend, 
Krimea, Antolia, and Rumelia; (the Yakuts, the Tatars or 
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or Turks of Siberia, the Kirghis, the Bashkirs, the Kumians, 
the Nogais, and the Karatschais, the Usbegs, Uigurs, and Turk- 
omans, speak Turkish dialects); (d) the Finnish dialects, spoken 
by the Hungarians, Lapps, Finns, Esths, Voguls, Permians, &c.; 
(e) the dialects of the Samoiedes and Ostiakes. 


II. The Southern division comprises the Tamul, the Bhotiya, 
and the Malay. 


The Caucasian dialects are degenerated branches of the Tura- 
nian family; they include the idioms of the Georgians or 
Grusians, the Suans, the Lazes, the Lesghi, the Mitsgeghi, and 
the Kerkessians and Abasians. 


WORKS CONSULTED. 


== 


<“ Local Nomenclature of the Anglo-Saxons,” by H. Leo. 

* Codex Diplomaticus Ævi Saxonici,” Edited by Professor Kemble. 

* The Germania of Tacitus,” edited by Dr. Latham. 

Bosworth’s ** Anglo-Saxon Dictionary." 

Meidinger's “ Comparative Dictionary of the Gothic Tongues.” 
Jamieson's ‘ Scottish Dictionary.” 

'f The Saxons in England," by Professor Kemble. 

Worsaae's “ Danes and Norwegians in England,” 

* The Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland,” by R. Ferguson. 
Wright’s “ Provincial Dictionary.” 


THE 


ETYMOLOGY OF LOCAL NAMES. 


Names of places in a great measure belong to the Oldest and most primitive evidences of 
language, and they are of the highest importance in the history of nations and dialects. 
— Н, Leo. 

It cannot be dOubted that local names, and those devoted tO distinguish the natural 
features of а country, pOSSeSS an inherent vitality Which even the urgency of conquest is 
unable to remOve.—Aemole. . 

The geography and history of a nation must be sought in the language of the name- 
givers of that country, or in а translation of the language of the name-givers of that 
coantry.— Pococke, 

GeOgraphical nomenclature is a branch of geography generally left to chance or caprice ; 
and it Will not be easy to find any department so left, Which has been more abused. W here- 
ever names exist, and where these naineS may have existed for a number of ages, it 
appears SOmething like Sacrilege to disturb or change them; Such names, besides the 
sacredness of antiquity, are Often significant, and cOntain in themselves information as to 
the migrations of the human race, and the fOrmer cOnnexiOn Which exiSted betWeen 
tribes now far Separated. Names are SeldOm vulgar or ridiculous, and they furnish a 
copious fund of distributive tenns, to Obviate the cOnfusiOn Which arises to geographical 
nomenclature in the repetition for the hundredth time of rivers—'l'hames, Trent, and 
Tyne, &c.; and it fOrtunately happens that in no cOuntry, however barbarous or thinly 
peOpled, are the great features of nature, as rivers and mountains, withOut names; and 
the name of a river or mOuntain may be appropriately applied also to the district in Which 
it Occurs.— Capt. Vetch. 


* He who calls departed ages again into being,” says Niebuhr, 
“enjoys a bliss like that of creating.” The study of words 
does this; it recalls the past with all its associations, so that for 
a time it becomes a part of the present. It cannot be otherwise, 
for every word rests upon some fact ; so that when we attempt 
to account for the meaning of a word, we only go back to the 
fact upon which it rests. There 1$ one class of words which is 
very suggestive—we mean those names which have been 
attached for ages to places familiar to us from the days of 
our childhood, from our pleasure excursions, or from our course 
of reading. The thoughtful mind cannot remain long contented 
with names that convey no meaning with them ; there is always 
the desire to retain them in the memory by some principle of 
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associaton, and this leads to an inquiry concerning their origin 
and history, or when and why they were imposed. The study 
of place-names is one, then, of great interest to the historian 
and to the teacher. Тһе signification of a single name throws 
much light upon the history of nations and their migrations. 
In point of fact, there is often more dependence to be placed 
upon words than upon history ; for, says Halberstma, it pleases 
not the muse of history to speak but late, and then in a very 
confused manner: yet she often deceives ; and before she comes 
to maturity she seldom distinctly tells us the truth. Language 
never deceives, but speaks more distinctly, though removed to a 
higher antiquity. 

The object of the following pages 1s to supply teachers with 
the chief root or key-words which are necessary for the expla- 
nation of local names in England, and such kindred forms as are 
to be met with in those countries occupied by nations belonging 
to the same family, and usualy termed Teutonic. It is а well- 
known fact that many of the names of places in England are 
also common to Germany.  Verstegan, in his scarce work, 
printed in 1605, very plainly alludes io it. “Thus the 
Saxons, he says, “ who at first came unto the aid of the Britons, 
became about two hundred years after, to be the possessors 
and sharers of the best part of the Isle of Britain among them- 
selves. And, as their language was altogether different from 
that of the Britons, so left they very few cities, towns, villages, 
passages, rivers, woods, fields, hills, or dales that they gave not 
new names unto, such as in their own language were intelligible, 
and either given by reason of the situation or nature of the 
place, or after some place in some sort like unto it in Germany, 
from whence they came—as the name of Oxford or Oxenford, 
on the river Thames, after the town of the same name in 
Germany, situated on the Oder; our Hereford, near unto 
Wales, after Hervford, in Westphalia. And so, in like manner, 
may be said of Stafford, Swinford, Bradford, Norden, Newark, 
Bentham, Oxenbridge, Buchurst, Scorethorpe, Holt, Mansfield, 
Swinefield, Daventry, Hampstead, Radcliff, Rosendale, and a 
great number of places in our country, that yet retain the names 
of places in Germany and the Netherlands (albeit the ancient 
orthography may in some of them be a little varied), as here to 
be reckoned up would be tedious.” 

We have chosen English names as the basis of comparison 
because they are more familiar, and, indeed, of more importance 
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than any others. Emerson, speaking of them, says—“ The 
names are excellent; an atmosphere of legendary melody 
spreads over the land. Older than all epics and histories, 
which clothe a nation, this under-shirt sits close to the body. 
What history, too, and what stores of primitive and savage 
observation, it unfolds!’ 

The names of places in England, and among the Teutonic 
tribes generally, are composed of two parts. The first member 
is a descriptive word referring to some particular historical 
circumstance, to personages, to animals, vegetables, or minerals ; 
or it may be merely an adjective. The second member de- 
signates, by some general and appropriate term, either the 
natural features of the country, settlement, or neighbourhood to 
be described—as hill, mountain, river, &c.—or some artificial 
constructions, as town, borough, field, &c. The first member 
is generally prefixed to distinguish places having similar 
positions—e. 7., Staple-ford, Notting-ham, New-ark, с. Some- 
times the names of places are represented by a single word— 
e.g., Slough, Ford, Holt, Down, Berg, Furt, бе. 

All places do not admit of explanation. Those ending with 
Ing or having after it Ham or Ton, are derived from the names 
of tribes, families, or individuals. Тһе subject is naturally 
divided into— 

.—The Desciptive Element. П.— The General Element. 
(a) Names of Personages (His- (a) Water, River, Brook, &c. 


torical or Mythical). (b) Mountain, Hill, &c. 
(6) Animals. (c) Valley, Plain, &c. 
(c) Vegetables. (d) Habitations. 


(d) Minerals. 
(e) Adjectives, 


DIVISION I 


DESCRIPTIVE ELEMENT. 


(4) NAMES OF TRIBES, FAMILIES, INDIVIDUALS, AND GODS. 
(a) Tribes. 


(1) Grerman.—This name was not applied to the people of 
Germany by themselves, but they received it from the Celts 
on account of their terrible war cry. The root of the word 1s 
the Celtic verb Gairmean, “to cry out.” 

(2) DutcH (Deutsch).—This term, which is now applied to the 
people of Holland, is literally an adjective signifying 
“popular” (Diut-isc) It was originally applied to the 
language of the Teutonic people in order to distinguish it 
from the Latin. Тһе word ТЕОТОМЕЗ, the Latin form of the 
native word Theotisci, Teufisci, &c., is derived from the 
Gothic root Diut, a “people or nation.” It occurs in the 
modern name TEvrT-o-berger. 

The following tribes have left their names as an element of 
loca! nomenclature :— 

(3) ANGRIVARI, in ANGERN, ENGERN, ÁNGER-munde. 

(4) ANGLES, in ANGLES-ey, Exc-land, AwcELN, Huncer-ford 
(ANGLEs-ford). 

(5) ARAVIsc!I in the river RAAB, anciently ARABO. 

(б) BURGUNDIANS, in BURGUNDY. 

(7р CHERUScI (Crherstini)in the Hartz mountains, Hartz-burg, 
and Herz-bure. Тһе root seems to be the Gothic Har, 
Haruc, “a temple.” In the poem of Beo-Wulf it occurs as 
the name of the great palatial hall of Hrothgar. 

(8 Cauci, in Ссх-Бауеп. 
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(9) CATTI, in HESSE. 

(10) ЕорозЕз, in Еүр-ег, Еср-іпо, and Dosst. 

(11) Frisians, in Friss-Jand, Fris-by, and Fris-thorpe. 

(12) Goras, in GotH-land, GorHEN-burg, GOTH-a. 

(13) LANGOBARDI, in LoMBARDY, BARDEN-gan, Bars-wick. 

14) Mownavi (Menapi), in Мах, Mona, and Menai straits. 

р 5) Saxons, in Es-sEx (East Saxons), Sus-sEX (South Saxons), 
Middle-sex (Middle Saxons), HorsrEIN—z.e., Holt SASSEN, or 
Olt Sassen, “ Old Settlers.” 

The inhabitants of Holstein were called Нотзатт or Holzati, 
from the Platt-Deutsch Sitten, Satten “to sit." 

(16) SUIONEs, SUEVI, in SWEDEN, SUABIA, ODER, at one time 

called SuEvus, and the Viaprus, whose mouth is still called 

SWINE-mund. 

(17) SuARDoNES, in SCHWART-au. 

(18) Тновтуст, in TRUvRINGIAx-wald. 

TA Кови, in the island of Восем. 

20) LExovr!, in the river LEBA. 
(21) DuLsoIBINT, in the river DULMEN. 
(22) Srroxzs, in SIGTUN, SITUN. 


(b) Families. 


The names of families and individuals enter largely into the 
composition of local names. They may be easily discovered by 
the particle rxe before Ham, Ton, Нам, &c. Thus BriRwING- 
ham was originally the home of the BEoRMINGAS, the descendants 
of Beorm ; BarpniNc-ham of the PaAEDLINGAS ; BuckiNcG-ham of 
the BuciNGAs ; LirrLiNG-ton was originally the enclosed resi- 
dence of the LvTHINGaAs ; ErvrwcG-ton of the LrriNGas, and 
Киллме-БаП the fortified residence of the Cyr INGas. 

Professors Leo and Kemble have thrown much light on this 
subject ; the latter writer has furnished us with a valuable list 
of these family names in his Saxons in England. 


The following extract from the pen of Mr. Wright will be of 
some service to the students of names :— 


The family or clan did not always take its name from the chief who 
obtained the allotment of land; it was often but a branch of a much older 
family in the land from which the settlement came. Hence we find patro- 
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nymics in distant parts of England, which would seem to indicate that 
different members of the same original family had joined in various 
Separate expeditions to Britain; and it is still more curious that this 
identity of name is found in districts peopled severally by the different 
races, Angles, Saxons, or Jutes. This admits of two explanations; it 
shows the close relationship between the three races themselves, and it 
proves, probably, that when a great chieftain of one race, an Angle, for 
Instance, planned an expedition to Britain, subordinate leaders from the 
other Saxons, Jutes, or others, were ready to enlist among his followers. 
Thus we find the Впалхсаз at BILLING-ham in Durham, at BILLING-ley 
in Yorkshire, at BILLING-hay in Lincolnshire, at BILLING-ton in the 
counties of Bedford, Stafford, and Lancaster, as well as at other places, 
all within the district occupied by the Angles. We finda settlement of 
the same family at BirrrNce-hurst, in Sussex, and some of them appear to 
have established themselves in the outskirts of London, and to have given 
name to Вплгхоѕ-саќе. (There was а family of BILLUNG on the Con- 
tinent; and Hermaun Billung was invested with the Duchy of Saxony by 
Otto I. In 1106 the male line of this house became extinct on the death 
of the last Billung, Duke Magnus, who left two daughters, Eilike and 
Wulfhild; Wulfhild was married to Henry of Bavaria, surnamed the 
Black, a descendant of the Guelph family. The BosrNGas are found at 
BosrNG-ham in Kent, and again at the two BossINGTONS in Hampshire 
and Somerset. 

The SCEARINGAS are found at SHARRING-ton, SHERING-ford, and 
SHARRING-ton in Norfolk, SHEERING in Essex, at SCARRING-ton in 
Nottinghamshire, and at SHEERING-ton in Buckingham and Wiltshire. 
We have the HaxrNGas at three places named HANNING-ton in North- 
amptonshire, Herefordshire, and Wiltshire, and also probably at HANNING- 
field in Essex. When we examine further we find in these patronymics, 
names which belong to the great families whose history is mixed пр in 
the earliest Teutonic mythology. The WAELSINGS, who are found at 
WaALSING-ham in Norfolk, at WorsrNG-ham in Durham, and at WoorsINcG- 
ton in Northumberland, appear to have been offsets of the great family of 
the VorsuNGAR of the Edda, and the VorscNGEN of the old German 
romances. The Harries (Herelingas) who are found at three places 
named HARLING-ton in Middlesex, Bedfordshire, and Yorkshire,as well as 
at HARLING in Norfolk, are also connected with the ancient Teutonic mytho- 
logy, and their name is found at HARLINGEN in Friesland. The Swakras, 
a tribe who was known to have dwelt on the borders of the Angles on the 
Continent, appear to have given their name to SwaFF-ham in Norfolk. 
Mr. Kemble, quoting other well known names from the mythic and half 
mythic history ofthe continental Teutons, points out as further instances, 
that the DBRENTINGS of the northern romance are found in England at 
BRENTING-ley in Leicestersnire, and at BRANTING-ham in Yorkshire. 
The SCYLDINGS and ScYLFINGS, celebrated northern races, give their 
name to SKELDING, and to two places named SKILLING-ton in North- 
umberland and Dorsetshire. The ArpiInes, who are found at Акріхо: 
ton in Berkshire, and at Au DING-ley in Sussex, are, he says, the AzpiNGI, 
the royal race of the Visigoths and Vandals; and the BANINGs of the 
Continent, over whom, when the curious Anglo-Saxon fragment called 
the Travellers Song was written, a Prince named Becca ruled, are re- 
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cognised in BANNING-ham in Norfolk. The HELSINGS gave name to 
HEgrsiNc-ton in Westmoreland, and to HELSING-land in Sweden; and 
we find the name of the BrEciNGAs as well in BLECKINGEN in Sweden 
as in BLETCHING-ton in Oxfordshire and Віғтснімс-Іеу in Surrey. In 
the GYrTINGAS found at GuyTiInG in Gloucestershire, we perhaps trace 
the JuruNGI of Germany; and another Alamannic tribe, the ScuDINGI, 
are supposed to be traced in the ScyTINGs, who gave their name to 
SHUTTING-ton in Warwickshire.—( The Celt, the Roman, and the Sazon.) 


(c) Individuals 


The names of persons, especially those of princes and great 
landowners, constitute a very large element in local nomen- 
clature. The name of Erra is found in ErrEs-mere (ELLAa’s 
lake); and in Exxes-croft (the field of ELLA); and that of his 
son Cissa is found in Cur-chester (Cissan-ceaster, the fortified 
residence of Cissa), and in Cis-bury, the city of Cissa. CERDIC is 
remembered in CnHan-ford (Cerpic’s ford) and in Cmrans-ley 
(CERDIC'S-meadow). Bessa, the Queen of Ida, has left her name 
in BAw-borough (ВЕВВА’З city— Bebban-burg Ihe Christian 
prince OSWALD, who was slain in battle, and fell at a particular 
place near Maserfield, has left his name in OswEs-try, or OSWALD S- 
tree. The name of the Danish King CaANUTE is found in Knuts- 
ford (CaNvTE s-ford), Cxvrs-delf (CaNvTE' s-ditch), and in CANEW- 
don(CawvrESs-hil). Danish names are a very important element 
of the local names in the North of England—e. g., Orus-kirk, 
WonMs-head, ORMES-by and Uxst (Ormst), derive their names 
from some Scandinavian leader Orm or Urm. The name of RAFN 
or Raven is found in RaAvEN-side (the seat or residence of RAVEN), 
and in Raven-stone (the stone of Raven). ULLER has given 
his name to ULLERS-thorpe, Новва to HUBBER-sty, and ULFR 
to ULLEs-water and ULverR-stone. Numerous other examples 
might be given of names of Danish origin, but many of them 
will be noticed as we proceed. 


The following places are derived from the names of the 
original possessor—e. g., 


AYMES-try, Elmod’s-tree. EPs-om, (Еввїз-һаш), Ерла $ 
Er-ton, Elnod s-town. home. 

Pap-stow, Adel's-dwelling-place. \WooFFER-ton, Widferd s- 
LEvER-ton, Leofric s-town. town. 


B 
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Магмз-Багу, St. Maidulph’s- Wir-ley, Willaf’s-meadow. 
city. Orr-ham, Ofa s-home. 


(d) Names of Gods. 


It 1s well known that the ancient Teutonic tribes were 
heathens, and that in their original settlements they worshipped 
Odin, Thor, Tiw, &c., whose names are still preserved, not only 
in the days of the week, but in the names of numerous places. 

Wuotan, Wopen, or Odin, the presiding deity of the North- 
ern nations, has his name preserved m O-dean, WooDEN-dean, 
(OniN's hollow), Woops-dale (Oniw's-vale); WEDNEs-bury and 
Wan-borough (Oprn’s-city); Wrpxzs-field (Op1n’s-field); Wam- 
pool (OpIN’s-pool); Wam-brook (Oprys-brook); Won-stone 
(Opin’s-stone); Wans-ford (Oprn’s-ford) Wawns-beck (ODIN’s- 
rivulet); Wan-stead (Opin’s-residence); Wens-ley-fold (Op1n’s- 
meadow-enclosure); Wawns-dike (Onpniw's-ditch); Obniw's-wald 
(OpiN's-forest); Орем-ѕе (OniN's-lake) Тһе name of his wife, 
FRiGGA, EREA, or FREYJA, occurs in FReEys-torp, in FRIDAY- 
thorpe, and FRars-thorpe (FR1cGa’s-city.) We are reminded of 
Тнов by such places as THor-up and Тнов$-огр (THor’s-city) ; 
THors-dal and Turs-dale (THor’s-vale); Tor-ness (THor’s- 
promontory); THurs-by, and Тновѕо-ру (THoR’s-town) ; 
THURDYS-toft (THor’s-field); Tor-boll (Тнов’з-4ме то); Kirby- 
Thore (Church of Тнов); Тновз-еу, and Tuur-ley (Тнов’з- 
meadow); THors-aa (THon's-stream ). 

Thor was also known by the names of Donar (Тномов) and 
Hamar, which occurs m THunpDErRs-field (1 Hor’s-field); and in 
THUNDERS-ley (THoR’s-meadow); in HAMER-ton and HomeEr-ton 
(THor’s-town); Hamer-ton-kirk (THor’s-town-Church); HAMER- 
wick (THor’s-marsh); and in Hamer-stein (THor’s-stone). The 
name of BALDER, the son of Odin, and god of light, is still pre 
served ш Darprns-ley (the meadow of BALDER); BALDERS-dale 
(BarpEeg's-vale);  BorpRE-wood (BALDER’s-wood); and in 
BALDERS-haye (BALDER s-enclosure); that of Brace, the god of 
orators, in BRAG-naes (BRaGE-naes, the promontory of BRAGE). 

Тһе god of war and of champions, Тео, Tiw, or Tyr, has his 
name conferred upon ТЕМЕЗ-еу, and Trew-ing (the meadow of 
Тех), and upon Tye-hall and Tye-farm., 
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Ток appears in Lox-wood, Lox-field, and 1n Lock-ing. 

SEATOR appears in SATTER-leigh, SATTER-thwaite, and in 
SATTER-land. 

Perhaps local names are indebted to the fairy mythology. 
Mas, the elf queen, occurs in Map’s-hill, and the merry Puck 
in Puck-pool Bay, Poock-burne (PuckE-ridge) Poock-hill, and 
PuckE-tye. (GRrM-a, a ghost, hag, or witch, is found in GRIMS- 
by, Grims-bury, Овтммз-Боо, Grims-how, and in Grims-ditch. 
It is the safest plan, however, in tracing local names to their 
origin, to resort to such a mode for their explanation only when 
we find ourselves unable to offer a more rational etymology— 
thatis to say, one iu harmony with their natural or historical 
associations. 


(B) NAMES OF ANIMALS. 


The names of animals which enter largely into geographical 
nomenclature need little explanation; most of them, being 
familiar, may be easily identified. 

Nate, Net, (Scandinavian) horned cattle; Near (English), 
occurs in МАТЕ-[у, Nat-land, and МАТЕ-]у Scures. 


The Wirp Boar, in Anglo-Saxon Ever (éofer, ebur, efer), is 
found in 
Ever-shaw, the wild boars  Everr-ton, the wild boars town 


field ; or enclosure. 
EvER-shot, Evers-holt, the Ever-leigh, Ever-ley, the wild 
wild boar's wood ; boar s meadow. 


Evers-don, the wild boar's hill; 
EBER, the German form of this root, occurs 1n 
ErER-stein| the wild boars Евекѕ-рего, the wild boar's 


stone ; hill ; 
Eper-bach, the wild boars  Гвев-асЪ, һе wild boar's dwell- 
stream ; ing by the stream. 


The Bran (Ban, BARIN in German) no doubt was an inhabitant 
of the following places :— 
Bar-walde, the bear's forest; | BAREN-wald-a, the bear s forest 
Ban-uth, the bear's region ; by the stream ; 
BaREN-spring, thebear’sspring; Baren-horst, the bear s thicket. 
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In the following places we find the name of the BADGER 
(Broc, Baw, Baup, Bac, Bance, in Anglo-Saxon, and Dacus in 
German) :— 


Bac-shot, Brox-ton, Broc-ton, the bad- 
Bac-borough, дет’; town ; 
BADGEN-don, Brocx-thorp, the badger's vil- 
BADcE-worth, lage ; 
Bacin-thorpe, Broox-holes, the  badger's 
Baucu-hurst, caves ; 
Baws-ley, Brock-les-by, the  badger's 
Baw-burgh, abode of the spring ; 
DAUD-rip, BRock-dish, the badger’s ditch ; 
Baups-ly, Broc-den, the badger s hollow ; 
Ввоск-]еу, the badgers mea- Dacu-stein, the badger's stone; 
dow ; Dacus-berg, the badger's hill. 
Brox-bourne, the  badger's 
stream. 


The Beaver (in German, BIBER), occurs in 


BrveEr-ley, the beavers mea- Вівев-асһ, Вевв-а, the bearers 
dow ; abode on the stream. 
BEvER-born,the beaver’s stream; 


The Dutch form of the root BEvER occurs in Bever-en (in the 
province of East Flanders) and in ВЕУЕв-п (in the duchy of 
Brunswick), both signifying the beaver’s river isle. 


The Buck (Bucca, in Anglo-Saxon) may be traced in 


Bucken-ham, the buck's home; — Buck-low, the bucE's hill ; 
Воск-4еп, the buck s hollow ; Box-hurst, the buck’s forest ; 
Bick-leigh, the bucks meadow ; — Buck-land, the buck’s district ; 
Bock-field, the buck’s field ; BickN-or, the buck's border: 
Во-сар, the bucks hollow ; Buc-kle, the buck s spring. 


The low German form is Buck, the High German, Bock— 
e.g., 
Bocen-em, Boccex-heim, Воск-  Boc-holt, the buck’ s wood. 
um, the bucks home ; 
The Cow (Cu, Cy) may be found in 
Cows-ley, Cow-ley, Cow-leaze, Kay-land, cow district ; 
Currp-ley, the cow's mea- Co-dale, the cow’s vale ; 
dow ; Cos-grove, the cow's grove ; 
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Co-ton, Cow-ton, the cow’s  Co-stock, Cow-fold, the cow’s 
town ; fence or enclosure. 


The Ox may be traced in 


Oxn-ead ; Oxn-ey, the island of the ох; 
Ox-ton, the town of the oz ; Ox-stones, the heights of the oz; 
Ox-ley, the meadow of the ox; OxeEn-hope, the shelter of the 
Ox-ford, the ford of the oz ; Ox ; 


Ox-fold, the enclosure of the OcnsEN-furt, the ford of the 
or; oz ; 

OcHSEN-werder, the island of ОснзЕм-КорЁ the summit of 
the oz; the oz. 


The Carr (CIELE) occurs in 


Kelve-don, the calf's hill ; Calver-ley, the ca/f's meadow. 
The Hart (HEort), in German Нтвзсн, is found in 


Hanr-fold,the harfsenclosure; Hart-burn, the harts stream ; 
Hert-ford, Hart-ford, the Harrten-stein, the hart’s stone; 
hart s ford; Hinscn-ay, the kart s meadow ; 
Hanr-ng, the лат? meadow;  Huirscu-berg, the Aarts hill; 
Hanrs-bath, the Aarts bath- | Hinscm-horn, the karts angle ; 
ing place ; Hinscn-feld, the Aarts field. 


The Kip (in Anglo-Saxon Tic, TYC, and in German ZIEGE), 


appears 1n 


Krip-land, Tick-ton, the Kid's town ; 
Kip-sty, TitcH-marsh, the Ad's marsh ; 
KIDDER-minster, TickEN-ham, the kid’s home ; 


Ticr-hurst, the kid’s forest: ZIEGEN-hayn, the kid’s wood ; 
TitcHEN-worth, the kid’s farm; ZIEGEN-hals, the Kid's castle ; 
TircH-borne, the kid's stream; IEGEN-ruck, the kid’s ridge. 


In Stacs-den and STAG$-bath we see the name of the STAG ; 
in Dur-ness, Derer-hurst, DEar-ham, Dyet-have, Dar-field, 
DERE-ham, we find some form of the modern word DEER, with 
a more general signification. Like its Gothic and German 
cognates, 1t denoted any wild animal. 


The Солт (GAET) occurs as an element in the formation of 
the following names — 
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GoaD-land, Gat-acre, the goat s 
field ; 

Gat-ford, the goat's ford ; 

Gat-combe, the goat's valley ; 


The Hare (Hara) is found in 


Hare-stane, the Aare's stone ; 
Har-pole, the hare’s роо]; 


GEIS8-mar ; 

GEISEN-hein ; 

GEIs-ingen ; 

Yat-ton, the goat's town. 


Han-bottle; the hare's dwell. 
ing ; 
Har-combe, the hare’s valley. 


The German form, Hass, 1s found in 


Has-lach, the Aare's lake ; 
Has-selt, the hare’s seat ; 
Hass-furt, the have’s ford ; 


Hassr-feld, the hare’s field and 
plain. 


The Horse occurs under the forms Hors, Hest (Scandinavian) 


and Ross—e. g.— 


Hors-ley and Коз-Јеу, the 
horses meadow ; 

HonsEN-don, the horse's hill ; 

Ross-thwaite, the horse's path ; 

Hons-ham, the horses home ; 

Hest Fell the horses rock 
or hill ; 

Hes-ket, the horse’s hut ; 


The SHEEP (Scep) occurs in 


SHIP-ley, the sheep's meadow ; 
SHIP-ton, the sheep's tour ; 
SHIP-ham, the sheep's home ; 


Hest-holme, the Aorse's island ; 
Н овѕе-Јеаѕе, the horses mea- 
dow ; 
HonsE-ford, the horse’s ford ; 
Ros-heim, the horses home ; 
Ross-bach, the horses stream ; 
Ross-lau, the horses meadow ; 
НЕЗТЕМ Field, the horse's ridge. 


SHIP-wash, the sheep's ford ; 
SHIP-lake, the sheep’s stream ; 


The same root 15 found in SHap-wick and SHAP-moor, SHEPPER- 
ton and SHEPP-ey ; SKIP-ton, SKIP-sea, and Scop-wick. 


The German form is ScHAF, which 1s found in 


SCHAF-berg, the sheep's hill ; 


SCHAF-hausen, thesheep’s house 


or dwelling ; 


SCHAF-en, the sheep’s isle ; 


SCHAF-stadt, the sheep's place. 


The English WETHER (WEDER) is found in 


W ETHER-den 
WrrHER-ley 
W EDER-ley, 


W ETHER-al, 
WeETHERS-field, 


бус. . 
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The LAME in 


LAME-burst, 
LAMBER-hurst, 


LAMP-ton, 
Lam-brook, &c. 


Wefind the Scandinavian forms for Sheep (Saupr and FAAR,)in 


SOUTER-fell, SouDEN-hill, the 
sheep's hill ; 

Far-leigh, | Eans-ley, 
sheeps meadow ; 

Farr-field, the sheep’s field ; 


the 


Sow ( SU ;U) may be traced in 


Suc-ley, the sow's meadow ; 
So-ham, SuEns-ham, the sows 
home ; 


SWINE in 


SwIN-burn, SwyN-bourne, the 
swine s stream ; 

SwIN-hope, the sw:ne's shelter ; 

SWINES-CO, SWINES-cot, the 
swine s hut ; 


SOUTER-gate, the sheep's street ; 
Farr-ford, the sheep's ford ; 
Farr-leigh, the sheep’s mea- 
dow ; 
Far-a, FAR-Oe, 
island. 


the — sheeps' 


Suc-gate, the sows street ; 
SOWER-by, the sows town; 


SCHWEIN-a, the swines abode 
by the stream ; 

SCHWEIN-furt, the swine’s ford ; 

ScHWEINS-berg, the swine's hi. 


Gris (Scandinavian) wild swine, gives name to 


Geis-dale, the wild swine’s 


vale; 
We may trace the Worr in 


WooLvER-hampton, the wolf's 
home-town ; 

Woorvis-ton, the wolf's town ; 

Woor-hope, Worrs-hope, the 
wolf'$ shelter ; 

Wors-ey, the wolf's island ; 


W ooLver-den, the wolf’s hollow ; 


W oor-mer, the wolf's lake ; 

Wotr-ham-cote, the wolf's 
homehut ; 

WootrPIr the wolf's pit ; 


Mun-cnis-dale, the monks’ 


wild swine's vale ; 


Woots-ton, the wolf's town ; 
Woot-wich, the wolf's Бау; 
Wor-an, the wolf's meadow ; 
Wotr-ach, the wolf’s abode 
by the stream ; 
Worr-hagen, the wolz7’s enclo- 


sure ; 
Wotr-stein, the wolf's stone ; 
Wotren-buttle, the wolf's 
dwelling. 


The Fox gives name to Fox-hole, Fox-hunt, Car-Fox, &c.; 
but Top, another name for this animal, occurs in 
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Тор-Бете, the forest of the fox; Top-mor-den, the marshy hol- 
Top-hurst ; hollow of the foz ; 
Top-burn, the stream of the fox;  Top-wick, &c. 


The dog, Hounp or Hunn, is found in 

Hovunps-borough, the hound’s Hun-ley, Hunstey, the hound s 
city ; town ; 

Hovuns-low, the hound's hill; ^ Hum-feld, the hound's field ; 

Huwp-holm, the  Aound's Hons-rucken, Номрв-таек the 
island ; hound's ridge ; 

Hun-wyl, the hound’s wel; — Houxp-loch, the Aound's hole. 


The SQUIRREL (DRay) is the root of 


Dra-cot, Dray-cot, the squir- Dray-ton, the squirrels town- 
reľs hut ; 


WaNT-ey, Wantis-den, and WawT-age, derive their name 
from Want, Wanat, the mole. 


The names of Birds are sometimes to be met with in local 
nomenclature ; among the most important are the following :— 


The EAGLE, Авг (German) in 


ARLS-heim, AYLES-bury, the eagles city ; 
A RL-berg, AYLE-stone, the eagles stone ; 
Eac es-cliffe, the eaglesrock; EacL-ey the eagle's river isle. 
FEAGLE'S-hay, the eagle's field ; 


We find some trace of the Scandinavian name for the eagle (ARI, 
А віх, ERN, ORN,) in 


ARNESBY, the eagle’s town ; Arn-stadt, the eagles town ; 

EARN-ley, An-ley, the eagles Arens-burg, the eagle's city ; 
meadow ; AREN-berg-thal, the eagle's 

Ears-dale, the eagle’s vale ; mountain valley ; 

ARN-old, the eagle's wood ; ARR-6e, the eagle’s isle ; 

ARN-heim, the eagles home; Ar-schot, the eagles wood or 

ARNS-berg, the eagle’s hill ; field ; 


Arns-walde, ARENS-walde, the Авемр-ѕее, the eagle's lake. 
eagles wood or forest ; 


Тһе Daw, in 


Daw-ley, Dew-sall. 
Dew-bury, 
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The Owr, in 


Ur-combe, 

UrrrN-hall, 

O wLs-bury, the owl's city ; 
Owr-ton, the owl's town ; 


EULEN-gebirge, the ow/’s moun- 


tains ; 
Ur-ey, Uar-ey, the owl’s river 
island. 


The Crow (CRAWE, Anglo-Saxon; Kraxa, Scandinavian) in 


CRACKEN-dale, 

CnRoucn-ton, 

CREAKE, 

Crow-hurst, the crow’s forest ; 
Crow-land, the crow’s district; 
Crow-borough, the crow’s city ; 
Craw-ley, the crows meadow ; 


The CRANE, 1n 


Cran-brook, the crane’s brook ; 
Cran-field, the crane’s field ; 
Oran-ham, the стапе ѕ home ; 


CRAYKE, the crow’s region ; 

CRAKE-hal, Craxkr-hill, the 
crow s hill ; 

CRACKEN-thorp, the crow’s vil- 
lage ; 

Kra-winkel, the crow’s angle ; 

Kre-feld, the crow’s field. 


Cran-ach, the crane's dwelling 
by the stream ; 
CRANEN-burg, the crane’s city. 


CRAN-bourne, the crane’s stream ; 
The Scandinavian TRANA, а crane, is perhaps found in 


TRAN-well, the cranes spring; 


The SWAN, in 


SWAN-cot, the swan's hut ; 
SWAN-more the swan's moor ; 


The Dove (CULVER), in 
CuLvrR-hayes, the dove's field. 
The WREN, ш 
Wren-hurst, the wren’sthicket; 
The Hen (НАЕМ), in 


HEN-stead, 
HN-baun, 
HrN-don, the hen’s hill ; 


The GoosE, in 


Gas-garth, the enclosure of the 
geese ; 


TRAN-mere the cranes lake. 


ScHWAN-den, the swan’s ravine ; 
SCHWANE-beck, the врат 
rivulet. 


WREN-thorpe, thewren’s village. 


Hey-ley, the hen's meadow ; 
HINTON, the kens town. 


Gos-forth, the ford of the geese ; 
Gas-dale, the vale of the geese. 
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The word Fowr, which occurs in numerous places, had origin- 
ally a much wider meaning than at present. Any flying creature, 
was a bird; and in thissense we find it in 


Fovuus-bam, Fut-ham, the birds Founn-ey, Fucr-oe, the birds 
home ; island ; 
Furr-wood, the bird's-wood ; VoGELS-berg, the bird's hill. 


The names of Fish seem rather scarce; we find 
Frsm-bourn,thestream,abound- Frisnm-toft, fish field ; 


ing in fish ; FisH-field, fish field ; 
FISHER-gate, fish street; Fiscu-back, fish rivulet ; 
FISHER-ton, fish town ; Fisk-um-foss, the waterfall of 
Fiso-cuard, fish enclosure ; the fish dwelling. 

The SALMoN (Lax) occurs in 
Lax-ey, Lax-voe, salmon bay ; 
Lax-field, LakeE-fiord, salmon firth. 


Lax-ay, salmon river ; 
The Trout (Твонт) is found in 


TRovurs-dale, Trout-beck, the trout rivulet. 
Тһе EEL may be traced in 

Aat-borg, eel city ; A AL-St, eel district ; 

A AL-en, eel island ; AAL-rust, eel torrent. 


The FRoc and Toan are perhaps the only reptiles we find in 
place-names. They evidently give names to 


FnRoc-hil, Екос-тоге, the Friskn-ey the frogs island; 
frog's moor ; TAD-ley, 

Frox-feld, the frog’s field ; TAD-low. 

FRox-ton, the frog's town; 

The Scandinavian term for the reptile is Pappa, which occurs in 
Pap-gate, frog street ; Pappy-gill, frog rivulet ; 
Pappon-Beck, frog stream ; &c. 

The insect Wicca, WIEGA,a beetle, is perhaps found in 
Wic-more, the beetles moor; | Wic-ton, Wics-ton, WHIGGIN- 
WicceEn-holt, the beetle’s wood; ton, the beetle s town ; 
Wie-sell, the beetle s seat ; Wic-toft, the beetles field. 

In German, the name of the beetle 1s KArER, cognate with 
the En-CHAFER, which occurs in 
KarzR-loh,thebeetle'smeadow; Karern-burg, the beetles city. 
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(С) THE NAMES OF TREES, PLANTS, &c. 


Trees performed no unimportant part m the division of land 
among the Teutonic nations ; thay were used as land marks and 
boundaries, and county courts were held under them. 

The word TREE occurs very often in the names of places, and 
1s no doubt connected with some historical circumstance : e. g.— 


Oswes-TRY, Web-TREE, 
Coven-TRY, Grey-TREE, 
Dodin:TREE, Els-TREE, &c. 
The Oax (Ac) is found in 
Ac-ton, the oak town ; Ex-twistle, the oak borders ; 
Ack-worth, the oak farm ; Oxr-hanger-mere, the oak 
Avck-land, the oak district ; meadow-lake ; 
AIKE-Beck-Mouth,themouthof Oax-ham, the oak dwelling ; 
the oak rivulet ; Ock-brook, the oak brook ; 


Oak-leigh, Оск-еу, Oax-ley, Uck-field, the oak plain ; 
Wox-ing, the oak meadow; — Bald-ook, the bare oak ; 
As-kew, (AKz-skeugh), the oak Маті-оск, the market oak ; 


knoll ; E1cu-horn, the oak height ; 
Ax-holme, the oak island ; Ercus-field, the oak field ; 
Ex-fold, the oak enclosure ; Eicu-stadt the oak town. 

The Asua (Aesc) occurs in 
ASH-STEAD, ash dwelling; Asn-ling, ash heath ; 
As-cot, ash hut; Авн-ру, AsH-ton ASTON ash 
AsH-don, ASHEN-don, ASH- town ; 

down, ash hill ; AsH-well, ash spring ; 
AsH-combe, Es-combe, ash AsH-borne, ash stream ; 

valley ; As-hurst, ash thicket ; 
Esx-gill, ash rivulet ; Asn-fold, ash enclosure. 


The Scandinavian form occurs in 


Ask-rigg, ash ridge ; ASKER-sund, ash sound ; 
Ask-ern, ash dwelling ; Ask-han, Ask-heim, ash home. 


The German form is found 1n 


EscHers-leben, AscHERS-eben, EscH-wege, ash way ; 

ash field or level ; Езсн-меЦег, ash dwelling ; 
As-perg, ash hill ; As-sens, As-sen, ash dwelling ; 
EscHEN-bach, ash stream ; ASSEN-heim, ash home. 
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Fhe ALDER is found in 


ALDER-bury, alder city ; 
ALDER-ley, alder meadow ; 
ALDER-minster, alder church ; 
ALLER-dale, alder vale ; 
ALLER-by alder town ; 
ALDERS-haugh, alder hill ; 
ALDER-mas-ton, alder marsh 
town ; 
ALDEN-ham, alder home ; 
ALDER-Shot, alder wood ; 
ALLI-thwaite, alder path ; 


The Broom gives name to 


Brom-ton, broom town ; 
Brom-borough, broom city ; 
Brom-ley, broom meadow ; 
Brom-yard, broom enclosure ; 
Brom-hurst, broom forest ; 
bRoMs-wold, broom wood ; 


The ВЕЕСН may be traced in 


Boox-am, beech home ; 
Bucu-au, beech meadow ; 
Bucu-holz, beech wood ; 


The Влвсн gives name to 


Bank-by ; 

BaRK-ham ; 

BarkK-brough ; 

BaRK-ey ; 

BirK-stall ; 

PERKE-ley, birch meadow ; 
BirKEN-shaw, birch field ; 


The APPLE 18 found in 
APPLE-ton, APPLE-by, apple- 
town ; 
APPULDUR-combe, APPULDRE- 
combe, apple valley ; 
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ALLER-ton, OWLER-ton, ELLER- 
ton, alder town ; 

ELLE-ray, alder corner ; 

Err-feld, alder field ; 

Етл-Босвп, alder bending; 

Err-rich, alder district ; 

ELL-wangen, alder meadow ; 

Ert-ach, alder dwelling on the 
stream ; 

Enr-angen, Enr-au, alder mea- 
dow. 


Brom-berg, broom МП; 
Bram-field, broom field ; 
BRAM-with, broom wood ; 
Bram-shot, broom wood ; 
DRAM-ber, broom pasture ; 
Bram-cote, broom hut. 


Bucu-horn, beech corner ; 
Bucus-weller, beech dwelling. 


BEBE-hamp-stead, birch home- 
stead ; 

Bark-by, birch-town ; 

Втвкем-Ве]4, birch field ; 

Взовк-0, birch island ; 

Brrk-thwaite, birch path. 


APPLE-shaw, apple feld or 


wood ; 
APPLE-dore, APPLE-thwaite, 
apple path. 
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The HAZEL occurs in 


HaZzEL-ton ; HasrE-don, hazel hill ; 
HazeE-leigh ; HaSLE-wall, hazel bank ; 
HazEr-badge ; HaYvsEL-dean, hazel hollow ; 
HASLE-mere ; Н AzLE-shaw, hazel wood ; 

Н aAzLE-wood, hazel wood; HassEL-feld, hazel field. 


HasEL-bury, hazel city ; 
The Lime-tree (LINDE) occurs in 


Linp-field, dame field ; LINDEN-fels, lime hills ; 
LiND-ridge, lime ridge ; LinveEs-berg, lime hill ; 
LiND-hurst, lime forest ; HoHEN-LINDEN, the high lime 
Linp-au, the lime meadow ; tree. 


The Mapte-tree is found in 


MaPPER-]ey ; MarrowD-er, maple dwelling ; 
MAPLE-stead ; MaAPLE-hurst, maple forest ; 
MaPPER-ton, maple town ; MaAPUL-beck, maple rivulet. 
The PINE occurs in 
PriNE-low ; PrNE-hurst, pine thicket ; 
PrN-hoe, pine hill ; &c. 
lhe THORN gives name to 
TuonN-waste, thorn level ; Pightles-THORNE, the enclosure 
THorn-bury, thorn city ; by the thorn ; 
THORN-ey, thorn island ; Moster-ToN (Mortes-TORNE), 
THorn-ham, thorn home ; slaughter thorn. 


Тновм-фюп, thorn city ; 
The German form, Dorn, occurs in 


Dorn-burg, the thorn city ; Dorn-han, thorn field ; 
Dorn-holz-hausen, thorn wood- Dorn-stetten, thorn town. 
dwelling ; 


The WirLow (WELIG) may be traced in 


WiLLovcH-by, WinLouaH-ton,  WirHY-ham, willow home ; 


willow town ; WEID-a, willow water dwelling ; 
WITHE-ridge, willow ridge ; W Етр-еп, willow district ; 
W rrR-ern, willow dwelling ; WEIDEN-au, willow meadow. 


WiitHy-sike, willow brook ; 
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SAUCH, SOUGH, SAY, G willow, is the root of Nick-sovcH, Saw- 


ley, SAIGH-ton, and SaAvc-hall. 
The Үк appears 1n 


U-ford, 

UF-ton, 

U-ton, 

Iw-erne, 

Iw-ade, 

Ew-hurst, yew forest ; 


The BRIER occurs 1n 


. "BRrER-den, 
Ввтав-е ПН, 


The FERN gives name to 


Furn-ham, Earn-ham, fern 
home ; 
FERN-ton, fern town ; 


Ew-den, yew hollow ; 
Ewan-rigg, yew ridge ; 
Iw-ern, yew dwelling ; 
The Views, the yews ; 
EIBEN-stock, yew enclosure. 


BRIER-ley, briar meadow ; 
Bre-wood, briar wood. 


Farns-ley, fern meadow ; 
Farn-borough, fern city. 


The. Furze (Fyrs) Мніх, Scandinavian, occurs in 


У нгм-Бетс, 

W нтх-ЇеП, 

W aln-brig-dale ; 
WBINN-ey-nab, 


Frax (Lin) appears in 


Lin-gards, flax enclosure ; 
Lin-thwaite, flax path ; 


Funz-leigh, the furzy meadow ; 

Funz-brook, the furzy brook ; 

Furz-moor-gate, the furzy 
moor-street. 


Lin-ton, flax town ; 
Lin-dale, flax vale. 


Grass (GAERS, and Sprot) is found in 


YEARS-ley, 

GRaT-ton 

GRETN-Aa, 

SPROT-ton, 

SPRAT-ton, 
SPROOGH-ton, 
SPROS-ton, 

GRAS-mere, grass lake ; 
GAR-gTave, grass grove ; 


Gras-garth, grass enclosure ; 
Gars-ton, grass field ; 
GAn-stang, grass pool ; 
Gars-dale, grass vale ; 
GRas-croft, grass field ; 
GRASS-by, grass town ; 
GRAS-brook, grass brook ; 
GaRs-by, the enclosed grass 
town. 
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Cress (N ASTURTIUM) occurs in 


Cress-well, nasturtium spring; — CRESS-ham, nasturtium home ; 
CREAs-y, nasturtium dwelling Cress-low, nasturtium hill. 
by the stream ; 


Moss gives name to 
Mose-ley, Moss-ley, moss mea- ^ Gil-Moss, the rivulet of the 


dow ; moss ; 
Mos-ton, moss town ; Moss-soe, moss lake ; 
Mvs-borough, moss city ; MoseEn-berg, moss hill ; 


Mos-bach, moss stream. 
SEDGE appears in 


SEDGE-moor, SEDGE-ly, sedge SEDG-barrow, sedge wood. 
meadow ; 


The RusH is an element in 


husn-ley, rush meadow ; Rus-combe, rush valley ; 

RusH-hulme, rush island ; hus-warp, rush mound ; 

RusH-mere, rush marsh ; kosnu-worth, rush farm ; 

Ris-borough, rush city ; Rus-land,  Rusm-land, rush 
district. 


The NETTLE in NETTLE-combe, NETTLE-den, NETTLE-stead, and 
NETTLE-ton. 


The REED gives name to 


REED-ham, reed home ; Ror-bach, reed. stream ; 
Rip-ley, reed meadow ; бес. 
BaR EY (Bice) may be traced in 
Bic-by, barley town ; Bye-land, barley district; 
BEANS appear In 
Bin-stead, bean dwelling ; Bin-don, bean bill ; 
БЕЕх-һаш, bean home ; Bin-field, bean field. 


BineE-gar, bean enclosure ; 
The Oat occurs in Oap-by, От-еу, and Oat-land. 


The Scandinavian Haver (oats) gives names to Haver-ham, 
Haver-ford, and Haver-thwaite. 


The югом is easily seen in SLow-burn and SLow-combe. 


Haw-ley and Haw-don derive their name from the haw; 
APSE, Asp-ley, and Asp-don from the asp (aps). 
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WHEAT appears in Wuirt-field, У нЕАт-1еу, W HEAT-hamp-stead, 
WHEAT-on, WHATE-1ly, and Wuit-barrow. 


SHROP-ham, SHROP-shire, SCROP-ton, Scrop-ley-hill, SCRAP- 
loft, and ScROBB are derived from SCRYBE, a shrub; as well as 
SCREVE-by, Soroo-by, and Scrap-ton. 


Wort-ley, Wort-well, Wor-stead, Wons-borough, Wors-ley 
Wroot, Wourz-burg, WuRz-ach, WuRz-em, &c., contain the root 
Wret, Wort, an herb. 


(D) NAMES OF MINERALS. 


Erz (German), Ore, occurs in 


ERz-gebirge, ore mountains ; ERz-en, ore district. 
CLAY in 

CrLAY-pole, CLAY-don, clay hill; 

CLAY-worth, CLa1I-borne, clay stream. 


CLAY-gate, clay street ; 


CisEL (gravel) 


CHISEL-hampton, CHISEL-hurst, gravel forest ; 
CHISEL-don, CHISEL-bury, gravel city ; 
CHESIL-borne, CHESIL-bank, gravel bank. 


CHALK gives name to CHALK-grove, CHar-ford, CHILT-ern, 
KALE-stein, and CALKE. 


GRIES (German) gravel, is found in 
GRIES-bach, gravel stream ; GRIES-kirch, gravel church ; 
GRIES-heim, gravel home ; &c. 

MARL occurs in Man-low, Manr-borough, and Manrs-ton. 


SALT appears in SALTER-ton, SALT-ash, SALTN-ey, SaL-combe, 
SALT-coats ; SALZ-brunn, SALZ-burg, SALZ-dahl-um, Sauz-wedel, 
&c. 


' Eisen (German), iron, is found in ErsEN-ach, ErisEN-berg, Ers- 
eld, Ers-leben. Ers-grub, Ersen-burg, (с. 
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SAND gives name to SAND-which, Sanp-hurst, SANDER-croft, 
&c. 


STONE (STAN) appears in STONE-leigh, STAN-ley, STAN-ton, 
STAINES, STAN-bury, STAIN-land, STAIN-drop, STAN-hope ; STEEN- 
bergen, STEEN-Wyk, STEIN, STEIN-ach, STEIN-au, STEIN-bach, 
STEIN-borth, STEIN-holm, STEIN-horst, STELN-weiss, бес. 


(E) ADJECTIVES. 


Aut, Aut, Ато, Av, (old)—Axp-borough, Ar-thorpe, AL- 
bourne, ÀL-ton, Ar-ford, Ár-cester; ALTEN-burg, ALTEN-markt, 
ALTEN-dorn, ALTEN-feld,  Ar-torf, OLpsE-bach, Отре-роогр, 
OrDEN-dorf, OLpEN-burg, Áv-burn, and Av-thorpe. 


Bnap (broad)—BRap-well, Brap-stock, Brap-ford; BREIT- 
horn, BREITEN-bach, &c. 


CHEIL, Con, Carp (cold)—Cor-burn, Coar-brook, Согр- 
stream, Corp-side, CHELs-field, Cowp-ham, Cnirp-hay, Снил- 
thorn, CHIL-worthy, Carp-well; CaArDE-cote, CArL-bourne, CAUDE- 
bec (CaLDE-bec), CoLDEN-weide, CoLDEN-hoff, KaLt-brun, KALTEN- 
nord-heim, and KALTEN-sund-heim. 


Dro» (deep)—Dept-ford, Drrp-dale, DriEPEN-beck, DIEPEN- 
heim, DIEPEN-au, &c. 


King, Kine, (royal, king)—Kuine-ton, KINNER-ton, KiNos- 
bury, KINGER-by. 


Ost, Oost, OsrEN (east)—East-bourne, Eas-ton ; Osr-ende, 
OsTER-ach, OsTER-end, OsrEn-holz, ОзтЕ-го4е, OsrER-sunde, Osr- 
hem, Osr-heim, Osr-wolde, Oost-burg, OosTER-einde, OosTER- 
wyk, OosTER-wolde, OosT-kerke, ёс. 


Hor (hollow)—Hot-beach, Hor-land, Hor-born, Hor-bek, 
HOLLEN-beek, &c. 


LANG, (Jong)—Lane-baurgh, LANc-don, Lancen-hoe. 
LiLLE (Attle)—Lirrrs-don, Lirrxs-hall. 


Micke, Мосн (/arge)—MickLx-fell, Мтскге-Не 4, Mucu-wen- 
lock. 
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Nor, Мовр (north)—Nor-folk, Nor-ham, Nor-mandy, Мов- 
mark, Nor-den, Norp-heim, Nonr-telge, Norr-land, Norr- 
koping, Norp-horn, Ncorp-welle, NoorpER-wyk, NOoRDEN-ey, 
&c. 


Nev. Niru (new)—Nev-berg, NEv-haus, Nev-land, Nev-stadt, 
NriEU-wold, Nreuw-kerk, Nirvu-berg, Ny-stad, Ny-kerk, бе. ; NEW- 
lands, New-ark, New-bury, NEw-ton, &c. 


NIEDER, NETHER, (downward or further)—NETHER-bury, 
NETHER-compton. NeETHER-lands, NIEDER-bronn, NIEDER-rad, 
NIEDERN-hall, NIEDER-wald, NipEr-dorf, &c. 


Sup, Sut (south)—Sur-rey, Sur-folk, Sut-ton, Sus-sex, SOUTH- 
leigh, Sout-ham, SouTrH-end, Sut-torp, SUD-bury, SUDER-oe, 
SUNDER-land, Kalten-SunpD-heim, SUND-gau, SODER-fors, SODER- 
hamn, SoDER-telge, SORER-Koping, &c. 


SELL (happy, fortunate)—SeEt-by, SEL-kirk, SErr-hurst, е. ; 
SELIGEN-Sstadt, SELIGEN-thal, ёе. 

Up, Upper (higher)—Up-ton, Up-hay, Up-lyme, Up-sala, &c. 

UNDER (lower) UNpEn-barrow, Unver-cliffe. 


West, WESTER, VESTER (west)—WEstT-bury, WESTER-borg, 
WrsTER-by, WeESTER-holt, WESTER-land, WESTER-loo, WEST- 
heim, West-land, West-rup, WESTR-um, VEST-iIrg, VESTER-hoe, 
&с. 


DIVISION П. 


GENERAL ELEMENT. 
(4) WORDS SIGNIFYING WATER, RIVER, &c. 


Ea4.—This Anglo-Saxon word signifies (1) water in general, 
and (2) any running body of water, river, &c.—1t occurs in the 
names of rivers, in the names of places near rivers, and in the 
names of marshes formed by rivers. 

The rivers Medway and Stour were anciently written Meduw- 
EA, and Stur-Ea. In the East Anglian counties the term is still 
preserved, for we meet with Popham’s EA, St. John’s Ea, Ham- 
mond EAU, &c. 

Evr, Yeo, and Avr, are slightly altered forms of the same 
root, and EA 1s another name for the river Leven. 


E-hen, fowl river ; EA-mont (EA-mot), water-meet- 


ing. 
The following places near rivers contain some form of the 
Anglo-Saxon root, EA :— 


Chels-Ea, the cold river- | Batters-EA, St. Peters river- 
marsh ; marsh. 


It formerly belonged, together with Peter's-ham, to St. Peter's 
Abbey, Cherts.Er. 


Ea-ton, E-ton, the town of the Ea-land, YEa-land, river dis- 


river ; trict ; 
E-dale, the river vale ; Ec-ham, the dwelling on the 
E-rnth, water channel ; stream. 


The plurel form, Eas, water-course, occurs in Eas-dale, Eas- 
writh, and Eas-tyn. 


In the Gothic we meet with the following cognate forms :— 
AHA, AUE, AWE, OWE, AHVA, and ACH, е. g., 
Fuld-a, Fuld-AHA ; Lahn, Гоп-АНА; 
Goth-a, Goth-AHA ; Sieg, Seg-AHA. 
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We find A, a contraction of АНА, in Schwein-A, Asch-4, Born- 
A, Buch-a, Baren-wald-a, Konigs-werth-a, Hoyers-werd-a, Berk-a, 
Vach-a, Goth-a, &c. 


In Burgundy, we find the terminations ay, OY, and Y, used to 
designate habitations established along running water, е.9.— 
Cambr-ay, Tourn-ay, Dou-ay, Quesn-oy, Chaum-r, &c. 


The ending ow, in Beesk-ow, Godan-owa, and Buch-ow, 13 
another form of the same root. 


The form Асн occurs in 


Stadt-steimn-ACH, Wurz-ACH, the herb dwelling 
Dorn-acH, on the stream ; 

À ACH-en, Wolf-AcH, the wolf's dwelling 
Daden-ACH, on the stream ; 

(xold-ACH, Rod-acu, the cleared spot or 
Nieder-ACH, path on the stream. 


Stein-ACH, the stony-dwelling 
on the stream ; 


The plurel form, AR, ER, signifying the confluence of waters, 
occurs in Онке, ErR-furt, Onn-druf, and Neck-ar. 


The Scandinavian forms for water, are, A, Aa, and ДАЕ. 


In England we find Cald-A, Routh-a, Rath-A, Ay-am, Ar-cliffe, 
бес. 


AA occurs as the name of several rivers in Hanover, France, 
Brabant, Groningen, and Switzerland. 


Aa is found in 
Nips-AAE, Hag-a, 
Schol-aak, Foss-AA, 
Sus-AAE, Aa-kirke, 
S kar-A, A-bo, the dwelling by the water; 
Grenn-A, A-land, water distriet ; 
Wad-sten-a, A-hus, the house by the water ; 
al-a, A-dorf, Ay-throp, the village by 
Nor-a, the water. 


Атк, the river, forms part of the folowing names :—Glomm- 
EN, Alt-EN, 0]-ЕМ, Sus-EN, &c. 
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Beck (Scandinavian), a rivulet.—In England, the following 
places contain this root :— 


Elder-BECK, BEck-with, the wood of the 

BEcK-cote, rivulet ; 

Raven-BECkK, BECKEN-ham, the home of the 

Pinch-BECKE, rivulet ; 

Wel-BECE, Wans-BECK, Odin’s rivulet; 

Pur-BECK, Coupland Веск, (Coupman 

Crumm-ock-water, BECK), merchant's rivulet ; 

Crum-BECK-water, Bex-ley, the meadow of the 

Hol-BECE, hollow rivulet ; rivulet ; 

Hil-BECE, hill rivulet ; Becxk-ford, the ford of the 

Swarth-Beck, black rivulet ; rivulet, called the Yare or 
Yarty. 


In Denmark we meet with Азе-векз, Aal-BEK, Egje-BEK, 
Vinde-BEK, and Hol-BEK. 


In Oldenburg we find Vis-BEcK, sacred rivulet ; 1n the south 
of Luxemburg we meet with BECKE-rich, the district of the rivulet. 


In West Flanders the form BEKE occurs in Roos-BEKE, Wam- 
EEKE, Haerle-BEKE, Meule-EEKE, &c.; in south Brabant the form 
BEEKE is prevalent, ¢.g.—Buns-BEEKE, Clab-BEEKE, &c. We 
also meet with a BECKE-voort, having the same signification as 
Beck-fordin England. ‘The root BECK occurs very frequently in 
the names of places in the neighbourhood of the rivers Rhine and 
Elbe, e.g. — Wandes-BECK, Schwarzen-BECK, Flot-BECK, Stein-BECE, 
Barn-BECK, Suder-BECK Hals-BEcK, Schip-BEcK, &c. 


In France we find the exact spots where many of the old 
Norse leaders settled down, by the presence of this root—e. g., 


DBol-sEc, the habitation by Ro-Bec, the rivulet of the 
the rivulet ; cleared ground ; 
Foul-BEO, the rivulet of birds; — Caude-BkEc, the cool rivulet. 


In Germany and Austria we find the cognate form, ВАсн, а 


rivulet—e. g., ` 

Hunds-BAcH, the hounds Езсһеп-вАСН, the ash rivulet ; 
rivulet ; Ross-BACH, the horses’ rivulet ; 

Ког-вАсн, the reed rivulet ; Erl-BACH, the alder rivulet ; 


Gries-BACH, thegravellyrivulet; Alde-Bacu, the ancient rivulet ; 
Finster-EACH, the dark rivulet ; 
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Fisch-Bacu, the fish rivulet ; Wam-PACRB, the deep rivulet. 
Bem-BacH, the tree rivulet ; 

BATH (BAED, BAETH, BAD, Anglo-Saxon), water.— Batu, BATH- 
ford, Batu-easton, Bap-by, Bap-bury, Bapon-hill, Dox-ton, 
Ba-ke-well, &c. 

The German form, Bap, Pap, occurs in BADEN, Wies-BADEN. 
Carls-BaD. | 

Borne, Bourne, Burn, Burne (Anglo-Saxon), a stream, from 
BIRNAN, to burn.—1t “denotes the bubbling of a welling running 
stream with the singing of the boiling water and the flaming of 
fire." 

Winter-BoRNE, the stream  Hart-BURN, the harts stream,’ 
flowing inthe winter season;  BuRN-side, the habitation of the 

Sher-BoRNE, the clear stream, stream ; 

Ty-BoRN, the district stream; — Burn-ham,thestream dwelling; 

Но]-вовм, the hollow stream; Av-burn, the ancient stream ; 

Col-BurN, the cool stream ; He-burn, the high stream ; 

We find Born on the continent, in Sal-Born, Pader-BoRN, 
Sonne-BORN, Eschen-Born, &c. 

The German form, Brun, occurs in 
Wolfs-BRUNNEN, the wolf’s Bruns-wick, the city on the 


stream ; stream ; 
Kiesel-Brunn, the gravelly Bruns-buttel, Bruns-torp, the 
stream ; village on the stream ; 


Schón-BRUNN, the bright stream, 

Воттех, Botn (Scandinavian), the sea.—GuLFr of BoTHNIA, 
Norr-BOTTEN, Ворем-ѕее, Bott-sand, Holt-PADE, Lacus BoDam-icus 
(Lake Constance), Borren Viken, Borren Hafvet, &c. 

Bricc, BRIDGE, a passage of wood or stone over а river.——]lt is 
often applied to fording and landing places. 


BRIGG, Brrx-ton, the town of the bridge; 
Glandford Briaes, Bris-tol, the dwelling-place of 
Bric-stock, the bridge ; 
Brix-ham, the home of the 

bridge ; 

The Scandinavian form, Bro, occurs in 
Bno-ra, bridge-rivulet ; Vester-Bro, west-bridge ; 
Bro-gar, órvlge-enclosure ; &c. 


As cognate forms, we find Bruces, Esten-BRuc, Coppen-BRUGGE. 
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Bruce, Bric, Inns-FRuckE, Del-Bpruck, Konigs-Bruck, Hers- 
BRUCK, BRUCK, BRUCKEN-au. 


PRED, BREAD (Anglo-Saxon), border, shore-bank.—BREAD-sale, 
Bret-by clump, Brep-hurst, Brep-field, Brep-sted. 


Brap (Anglo-Saxon), broad, expansive, the expansion of a 
river in a flat country, a lake so formed.—Outton-BRoaD, Braydon- 
BROAD, BREYDON-water, Mut-ford-BROAD. 


Broc (Anglo-Saxon), а brook, a rushing stream.—Brox-ash, 
Brox-bourne Ock-BRooKE, Сое-ввоокЕ, Ful-BRookg, Wam- 
BROOK, Mill-Broox, Ввоск-1ап4. 


We find the same root in Rad-BRock, АЦеп-ввоск, Ooster- 
BROCK, Wester-BROCK, Strad-BROKE. 


Ввоосн (old High German), and Ввосн (German) evidently 
cognate forms, signify а бод or marsh, е. g.— Alten-BRUCH, BRUCH- 
sal, Brucu-berg and BRUSSELS (BRUSCHELS). 


CEOL, Стог, (Anglo-Saxon) Keo, (Danish), а ship.—KiEr, 
Ктегев-Вота, CuLEx-burg, and Кохгех-Бото. 


CRUNDEL (Anglo-Saxon) а watercourse, “а spring or well 
with its cistern, trough, or reservoir to receive water." —GRINDLE, 
GRINDLA-ton, GRINDLES-mere, CRON-DALL, Crows CRUNDEL, 
Cradwan CRUNDEL (Crowden Fary). 


CoxBER (Scandinavian), Kumwpr (Old Norse), a running sheet 
of water ; and hence it enters into combination with the names 
of places bordering on ponds and water-troughs—ComBEs-ton, 
COMBER-mere, COMBER-bach. 


Dam, from Damen (German), to bank, dam.—Amster-DaM, 
(Armstel-DAM), Rotter-Dam, Saar-DAM, Schie-DAM, Wc. 

DELVE (English), to dig-—-DELVE is a local word, signifying a 
quarry or ditch—DeELVEN-au and DELFT. 

Dic (Anglo-Saxon), a ditch, dike, or river—Wans-DIKE, Wran- 
DYKE, DisH, Flen-pisH (Flamin-pic), Cars-DYKE, Hague-DIKE 
Dyck-buttel, Wolvers-DYKE, Wc. 

' Diver, рор (Scandinavian), deep.—It is often applied to parts 
of the sea, and to rivers—Drepre, Divra, DEPE-dale, Hollands- 
DIEP, Mars-DIEP. We also find Linn DEEps. 

Dus (Scandinavian) а pool or piece of water (from "тв, 

(Danish), deep).—Ash-pvB, the ash-pool. 
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Eres, Eves (Anglo Saxon), the bank of a river, a border, edge 


of a mountain.—Haves-ham, Habergham-EAvES, EvEs-batch, EvEs- 
knoll. 


Err (Scandinavian), a river.—Exrs-burg, ELrs-nabben, Kong- 
ELF, Err-karle-by, ELBE, ALB, &c, 

Fiord (DanisH), Етовтн (Old Norsk), Етвтн (Scotch), an inlet 
of the sea, a bay, a station for ships.—FiRTH of Forth, FIRTH 
of Tay. (Frith 13 a mis-spelling for Firth.) 

The Forpin МІ-ғовр, Haver-rorp, Water-ForD, is not to be 
confounded with Еокр, a passage, but is another form of the Scan- 
dinavian Fiorp, in Kieler-FiorD, Ecken-FIorD, Laxe-FIORD, &c. 

Forp, Fort, Fyrd (Anglo-Saxon), FonrH (Scandinavian) a 
passage through a stream. 


Holm-ronTH, island ford; Неге-ғовр, the ford of the 
Spot-FORTH, the place at the army ; 
ford ;- Wad-ronp, the waded ford; 
Sand-FoRD, Mud-ronp, Brad-  Sto-FrorpD, the dwelling-place at 
FORD, ford, the ford; 
Cuck-roRp, the rapid ford ; Аѕһ-ғовр, the ford of tho ash ; 
Whit-ronp, the wide ford ; Frops-ham, the home of the 
Ox-FORD, the ford of the ox ; ford ; 
Rom-ForD, the broad ford ; TivER-ton (Twy-rorp-tun), the 
Stam-FoRD, the stony ford ; two ford town. 


The German Fort, a ford, occurs in Hirsch-Furt (Hart-FORD), 
Нег-ғовт (Here-ForD), Schwein-FURT (Swine-FORD), Ochsen-FURT 
(Ox-FORD). 

The Dutch Voort, а ford, is found in Wester-voort, Becke- 
VOORT, Amers-FoorRT, Вгейе-уоовт, &c. 


FEN, Faen (Anglo-saxon), wet-land.—Fen-ham Flats, FEN 
Ditton, Walling FEN, FEN-stan-ton, КЕМ!-фоп, Fiws-bury, FEX- 
brig, &c. 


The Dutch form, VEEN, occurs In Amster-VEEN, and in VEN- 
lo, &e. 


Еглот, Его, Егор, (Scandinavian), Егкот, Fiera (Anglo- 
Saxon), FLEET (English), a flow or flush of water, channel or arm 
of the sea between the coast, and an island, a river, a tide creek.— 
The presence of the root marks habitations on the sea, rivers, or 
canals —The ELEET, Long-FLEET, Ben-FLEET, Shal-FLEET, Salt- 
FLEET, Fax-FLEET. The F Low (a piece of water in Scotland), 
Frow Moss, Solway FLow, FLour-ern, Scar-LET, and Frow-ton. : 
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In France the root Fror occurs under the form, FLEUR, in 
Bar-FLEUR, Har-FLEUR, Vite-FLEUR (White-FLEET) FLor-beck, 
Pos-FLETHE, Beyden-FLETH, and Aver-FLETH. 


Fors, Forse, Force, Foss (Scandinavian), а water fall.— 
River Foss, Forss-water, Forse, Forsrn-ard, Low-FoRoE, Scale- 
FORCE, Billing-Frors, Fos-kilde, and Fos-land. 


Gar (Scandinavian), а sound.—Catte-cat, the Garr, Helle- 
GAT, Rams-GATE, Mar-GATE. 


Gau (German), a district watered by a river.—Aar-GAv, Tor- 
GaU, Breis-cau, Bur-cavu, Wolve-Ga, and Finke-ca.—Gaw, in 
England, as a local word, signifies a hollow with water springing 
in it, a furrow—Gaw-thorpe, Gov-don, &c. 


Gro (Scandinavian), hollow, a chasm in the shore, a small inlet. 
—Wolfs-GEo, Gur-odin Gur-odin (Odin's-inlet.) Varren-GE-fiord, 
Varen-GE-ville, Varren-cvE-bec. 


Сов (Old Norsk), а cleft, a small opening in the land, a bay. 
—hHhed-coE, Raven-coE, Tod’s-cor, Whale-cok. 


GILL (Scandinavian), a small gravelly stream, also a glen or 
valley ; Goor, а ditch.—Row-GiLL, Woo-GILL-tarn, Kesh-GILL- 
burn, Esh-GILL, Туе-сил, Gits-land, &c.; СоогЕ, GILLE-by, 
GILLE-skaal, &c. 


Gout, Соте, a drain or ditch, from Geotan (Anglo-Saxon), ѓо 
pour.—River Gorr, Win-thorpe-cout, Trus-thorpe-cout, Tyd- 
GOTE, Gor-ham, &c. 


From the German GIESSEN, gósse, gegossen, ѓо pour, to water, 
are derived —GIES-en, GrEss-bach, Goss-au, &c. 


Har (Scandinavian), the sea, Наум (Danish), а haven.—Stone- 
HAVEN, W hite-HAVEN. 

The old Haar, Havre, Haver-ford, Hars-lund, Frische-HarF, 
Aland Har, НАЕЕ of Stettin, Hars-loe, Westman’s HAvN, HaAvn- 
sur-Dive, Havn-sur-Mederet, &c. 

Hamy (Scandinavian), a port, bay, gulf.—HaAMNa-voe, Soder- 
HAMN, Carls-HAMN, Torn-HAMN-sudde, Quister-HAM, Go-HAM, 
Cane-HAM, Estre-HAM, Ham-bye, &c. 

Harca (Provincial), a jflood-gate, dam.—Mers-ham-HATCH, 
Kelve-don-HATCH. 
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Нур, Нине, НутнЕ (Anglo-Saxon), originally a receptacle ; 
(2), haven; (3), coast.—HyrHE, Нуре, Ѕесһе-Нүтне, Rother- 
HITHE, Green-HITHE, Lamb-ETH. 


Ногм (Scandinavian), а river island, a green plot of ground 
surrounded by water, low land lying along the river or ocean. 
— Ном, Ногмеѕ, Horw-moss, Horw-head, Horw-forth, Kirk- 
yet-HoLM, Hipper-HOLME, Den-HOLM, Steep-HOLM, and Flat-HorM, 
Hovutmes (near Bouen), Engo-Homme, Tur-HULM (Тог-ногм), 
Stock-HoLM, Ноу-ногм, Вого-ногм, Born-HOLM. 


НЕАЕОРр (Anglo-Saxon), the source of a stream.—W ood-HEAD, 
Holm-HeEaD, Leather-HEAD, ёс. 


Ic (Anglo Saxon), an island.—It assumes the various forms 
of КАСЕ, АЕСЕ, Eic, &c.—Atc-burth, Есн-ќоп, Ec-ham, Icnr- 
field, Icur-han, &c. 


Кеш, Кегр (Scandinavian), a spring, “the gathering of 
water within a hill side, which then bursts out with a con- 
siderable gush, and forms a strong stream."— Kir-ham, Kir- 
bourn, KrEr-sal, Kir-hope, KEr-stedge, Kex-sale, KEr-sey, Lath- 
KILL, Gunner-KILD-bottom, Oer-kELL, Halli-kELD, NSal-KELD, 
KELDER Moors, KELDER-Vik. 


Lap, Горе, Lape (Anglo-Saxon), water running into the 
sea, a pan for water, a drain, a pool, a gentle lake, an 
artificial water-course—River LYDE or Lyrae, Even-LOoDE, 
West-LopE, Whap-LopE, Salters Lope-sluice, So-ham-LODE, 
Burwell-Lopg, Кеасһ-горе, Swaff-ham-Lopg, Lech-LADE. 


Lays (Provincial), lakes ; Lay, a large pond.—LoweEs-toft, the 
field of lakes ; the provincial form is Lars-toft; forest of LOWES, 
Lowes-by, &c. 


Laue (Scandinavian), wates.—Bal-Lavcu, Lamp-LUGH, LAUGH- 
ton, Skir-LAUGH, Winters-Lac, &c. 


Lock, meeting of waters, junction of rivers.—Mat-Lock, 
Whee-Lock, Wen-Lock. 


Lecua, LETCH, a small river.—LEck-hampstead, Latcu-ford, 
LEckoN-field, LetcH-worth. 
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Lacu, Lace, ГАСНЕ (Anglo-Saxon), water, а lake.—River 
Lac, Mort-LAKE, Shock-Lacu, Laken-heath, Ship-LAKE, Burg-has- 
LACH, Dur-LacH, and Lace-by. 


Merre (Anglo-Saxon), а lake.—Comber-MERE, Winder-MERE, 
Col-MERE, MEn-ton-Say, Hornsea-MERE, Youns-MERE, Ring-MER, 
Aves-MERE ; Haar-lem-MERE, Alk-maar, Mon-ton, Man-tin. 

Мтве, the Scandinavian form, Мувт (Old Norsk), signifies а 
marsh or bog.—Gris-MIRE, Ling-MIRE, Wrag-MIRE, Sour-MIRE. 

In Norway we find Rosse-MYRE, and in Iceland, Skala-MYRE. 

We find the Frisian form, Mar, in Mar-strand, Hiel-mar, 
Mar-stall, Wis-MAR, Wol-MAR. 


Mersc, Mans, Mas (Anglo-Saxon), а marsh or bog.—Mars- 
ton-moor, Merrs-ham, haw-MansH, Alder-Mas-ton, MeErst-ham, 
Meras-ham, Marsk, Os-Mas-ton, Mas-ham, Tor. Mas-ton, MARS- 
den, the Мазн. 

Perhaps the river MEAsE or MEUSE is derived from the same 
root. 


Момр (German), the mouth of a river; Мохоем (Dutch); 
MovrH (English). —Rore-MuNp, Wel-MEND, Witt-munpb, Warne- 
MUNDE, MUNDEN, MUIDEN. 


ОЕ (Scandinavian), an island.—Angles-Ey, Guerns-Ev, Aldern- 
EY, Shepp-EY, Nordern-Ey, Wolv-ey, Holm-oE, Wragg-oE, Wag- 
ОЕ. Rom.oE, Hoal-oE, Far-og, Langer-ooc, Wanger-ooc, Cantal- 
EU, Jur-A, Isl-a, Straths-ay. 


Овр, Ort (Dutch), а point, the junction of two rivers.—Havel- 
ORT, Calv-orpDE, Frederiks-ort. 


Ora (Anglo-Saxon), the shore, coast, border, those parts of 
the sea or river affording safe landing-places.—OR-ton, HoR- 
ton, OrE-by, Toln-ong, Hon-dle. 


The Scandinavian, EYR, EYRI, Aur, Or, ORE, occurs in ERI- 
boll, Eri-sta, ORE-sund, Sand-AREA, Net-AREA, Rabbit-AREA. 


OFER, OERA, OvER (Anglo-Saxon), the shore, bank.—Little 
Over, Mickle Over, Over-leigh, Wend-ovER, And-OVER ; OVER- 
yssel, Hann-ovER, OVER, near Cologne, OFER, in the neighbour- 
bood of the Elbe. 
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PoT (Scandinavian), the hole formed by a river in the rocks 
which compose its bed.—Lade-Por, Bull-Por, Spear-Pors. 


PippLE, PuppLE (Anglo-Saxon), а thin stream.—-PIDDLE- 
town, PrDDLE-trent-hide, River BIDDEL, Tol-PIDDLE, Aff-PUDDLE. 


Por, Роге, PELL (Anglo-Saxon), deep standing water, a 
detached or enclosed piece of water, a haven, or harbour.—Poor- 
croft-hea, Put-ham, PEL-ham, Yar-PoLE, Pur-borough, Poor-ey, 
Po es-worth, POOLE, &с. 


Pine (Provincial), a pit.—W ash-ford-PYNE. 


Рут (Anglo-Saxon), a body of standing water, a puddle, 
cistern, from РҮТТАХ, to excavate—Putn-ey, PurTEN-ham, 
Pits-ford, Рор-ѕеу, Ратм-еу, Wool-Prr, Pit-stone, &c. 


Ra (Scandinavian, а river.—Oxe-RA, Bro-Ra (bridged-river), 
Nordu-Ra. 


Rea (Anglo-Saxon), Ry-ton, ВуЕ-сафе. 


Run (Anglo-Saxon), a stream, water-course.—Run-ton, RUN- 
ham. 


Rack (Scandinavian), a trace, strait, channel.—Dam-RACK, 
Sky-RACE, &c., the RACE, Skage-RACK. 


Sora (Old High German), water, river.—Bagos-soLA (BUG), 
SALZA, SAALE. i 


SLOH, SLAEW (Anglo-Saxon), a slough.—SrLoucH, the name of 
several places ın England. 


SLAED, SLADE (Anglo-Saxon), wet ground, low marshy ground. 
—Lin-SLADE, SLAI-thwaite, SLED-dale, SLOTEN. 


Spout (Scandinavian), a waterfall.—Cauvt-ley, Spout, Gale- 
forth-sPovT, SPYTEN-vand (in Norway), SPoUT. 


STRIND, STRUND (Scandinavian), the beach, seo coast.—The 
STRAND, Whitby-srRAND, Flad-srRuND, Nord-sTRAND, Es-STRAND, 
&c. 


SIKE (Scandinavian) a water course, drain.—Ful-sicE, Meer- 
SYKE. 
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STANG (Scandinavian), a pool.—Meller-srANG, Gar-srANG, &c. 
STROM (Scandinavian), a stream.—StTRomMs-a, STROMS- 06, STROM- 
ness, STRAUMS-ey, STROMS-holm, and Мае]-зтвом. 


STROMMER, G channel which separates the Isle of Siaeland 
from the Isle of Amak. 


SAEF, Өтү (Anglo-Saxon), a rush, torrent.—The river бнкАР, 
OWAVES-ey, &c. 


SEA (Anglo-Saxon), SEE (German), the sea, а lake.—SEA- 
ham, SEA-ton, SEA-forth, Horn-sEA, Whittle-sEA, бе. ; Lang-sEE, 
Esrum-SEE, Gruner-sEE, and Moss-sEkx. 


The Scandinavian ЮоЕ (sea) occurs in Mor-soE, Mos-soE, 
Sonder-sor, &с. 


SKELL (Scandinavian) a well, spring—SKEL-man-thorpe, 
SKELL-eftea, SKELDER-v1k, SKEL-ton, бс. 


SUND (Scandinavian), separated, a channel, a strait. —SUNDER- 
land, the Sounp, Helle-sunp, Stral-suNp, &c. 


Tsorn, TERN, Tarn (Scandinavian), a small lake. —Lough-rige- 
TARN, Flat-TaRN, Flou-TERN-TARN (from FLor, Scandinavian, а 
bog, marsh, &c.), Angle Tarn, Beacon Tarn, Tyorn (an island off 
the coast of Sweden), Holms-Jon, Mars-son, Flas-son. 


VATN, Vat, Vand (Scandinavian), water, a lake.— Apa-vATN, 
My-vatn, Sands-vatn, Bjork-vaTN-et, Rys-vanp; Olle-vaT (а 
lake in the Hebrides), Vatn-dale, W ATEND-lath (in Cumberland), 
Steapa-vaT, &c. 


Sometimes VAND is changed into WATER, as in Helga-waTER 
(а lake in Shetland), Ulls-wATER, Gates-waTER, Broad-WaTER, 
Oude-waTER, WarEn-vliet (Netherlands), Vara-BoT (France). 


VaaG, Моє (Scandinavian), a bay, harbour, in 


Vor (Suni-brough, ) Sol-way, 

Burra-voE, Groes-VAGH, 

Usk-vaGH, Hamna-voE, harbour бау; 
Flad-vaGH, Selia-voE, herring бау; 

V AAG-0en, бес. 

V AAG-en, 


Vic, Ук, Wick (Scandinavian), a small bay, harbour, landing- 
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place, a town on the sea coast, mouth of a river.—Bruns-wick, 
Schles-wic, Laur-vic, Steen-vic, Lem-vic, Weston-vik, Bra- 
VIKEN, Wool-wicH, Green-wicH, Har-wicu, Ips-wicu, Dib-ic, Cu- 
Ic, and Green-oc. 


Warta, WADE, (Scandinavian), а ford.—W ATH-upon-Dearne, 
Winder-wATH, WaDEs-mills, Waps-ley; WAYTHE, Diggles-WADE, 
Sands-vATH, W AITHE. 


Wasa (Scandinavian), an arm of the sea, a river, ford.—The 
WasH, Ship-wasH, Vis-hy, Wasn-field, and W As-dale. 


WELL (Anglo-Saxon), a spring.—Both-WELL, WYL-am, WEL- 
ton, Wir-land; Waedensch-wyL, Walch-wYL, W YL-au, Hof-wYL, 
&c. 

WassER (German) Wars (Anglo-Saxon), water.—W ASSER- 
burg, WassER-trudingen|, WarS-ten, Wars-land, WaTER.loo 
(water meadow), WEAsEN-ham, WasseEn-bury, «с. 


Wac (Anglo-Saxon), soft marshy ground ; Wax (Scandinavian). 
Wac-ton, Wax-holme, Wax-holm, Wax-ham, WHax-grove, 
&c. 


WAEL, WHEEL (Provincial), a «h?rlpool.—W HEEL-don, WEEL, 
WEEL-ey, WHEEL-ton, &c. 


Wort (Anglo-Saxon), an island formed by a river, a canal 
between the two branches of a river, a farm.—Teb-wortuH, Hems- 
WORTH, Те{з-мовтн, Nails-wonTH, Rush-wortu, lil-wonTH, Clos- 
WORTH, Wid-wonrHy, Tat-wonrH, Chil-wonrHy, Dodge-wAART, 
Bols-WAARD, Holt-WwIERDE, and Schoenen-WERTH. 


WYcBEN (Anglo-Saxon), springs; У усн (Provincial), а salt 
spring.— Wnuix-ley, Wick-en, Maiddle-wicH, Nant-wicH, and 
Ford-wicH. 
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Bac, Beac (Anglo-Saxon), a ridge or back; Bac (Gothic), а 
woody mountain, an ascent or descent. 


Вонег, Роне, Вонг (German), a hill, rising ground. 


Barca (Old English), а “languet of land.”—Saddle-Back, 
Bac-ton, Bacon’s-field, Hog’s-Back, Bainton-BEacon, Inkpen- 
BEACON, ёс. 


Caesar makes mention of a Sylva BACEN-is, which separated the 
Cherusci from the Suevi; and Ptolemy speaks of a Meli-Boc-os, 
in the north of Germany. There is stilla Meli-Boc-us in the 
south of Germany. 


The German form (Вонг, Ронег, &c.), occurs in 


Еісһер-воні, the oak ridge ; Возз-вонг, the horses ridge ; 
Dun-kels-BuHL, the ridge of Lust-BUHL, the hill of pleasure. 
the mountain springs ; 


Brec, Beore, ВЕкон (Anglo-Saxon), a mountain, a hill, a heap 
of stones or earth ; BERG. PEREG (High German), Barres (Gothic), 
Berc, Byore, Bore (Scandinavian ).—Ha-Berc-ham-caves, Wa- 
BER-thwaite, Wi-BERG-thwaite (holy mountain path), Гер-вев- 
thwaite (law mountain path), Brown-Berc-hill, Lang-BAURGH. 

Barrow and ВАВЕ occur frequently in the north of England. 
They are probably only slightly altered forms of Bere.— U nder- 
BARROW-scar High-BARROW-ridge, &c.; Clee-BaRE, DARE near 
( Bassen-thwaite), &c. 


The German BERG 15 found in 
Вевс, Berc-en, the mountain | Alten-BERG, the ancient hill; 


region ; As-PERG, the ash Ail ; 
BrncE-dorf, the hilly city ; Heidel-BerG, the heath Az; 
Berc-heim, the hilly home; Konigs-BERG, the King’s hill ; 


Adels-BERG, the nobles Aill ; Mittel-cEBIRGE, middle range. 
Arns-DERG, the eagles’ A; 


The Scandinavian form Bore, appears in 


Bore-loh, the hilly dwelling  Bonc-holz-hausen, the Rilly- 
by the water ; wooded dwelling ; 
Bonc-holm, the Ally island ; &c. 
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Break (Scandinavian), the slope of a mountain, the hollow in 
a hil.—Mel-BREAE, Cal-BREAEK, Lov-BREKKE, Skards-BREKKE, 
Sand-BREKKE. We, 


CALE (Scandinavian), а smaller mountain near a larger one. 
It is also applied to islands.— CarLva, Carr, Karva-berg (the 
«САТЕ of Man"), CALVER-peak, &c. 


Car (Anglo-Saxon), а rock.—Uugin-Car, Rugh Car, Gol-caR, 
the CARRS. 


Cam (Scandinavian), a summit, top.—Cam-fell, Cachede-cay, 
бес. 


CLIEE, CLIE, CLIFFE, CLEE, Стос, Сгопон (Anglo-Saxon), a 
rock.—CLEVE, Old CLEEvVE-hill, CrEvE-land, CLaverR-don, CLEVE- 
don, CLAVER-ley, СтаРРЕЗ-Бу, Cuip-stone, Cror-hill, Kror-stock, 
CroP-ton, CLoP-ham, CHuIFFE, Crirr-ton, Top-cLIFFE, Shorne- 
CLIFFE, Swil-low-cLirT CLIFFE-end ; CLEE-thorpes, Сте-Бапоет, 
CLEE-hills, CLEE-barf, CLEEVER, CLaw-ton, CLEo-bury, CLOUGH- 
ton- Buc-cLEUGH, CLEVES, KLOPPEN-burg. 


СтомР (Provincial), а heap—Chariot-cLump, Неатег-сісмр. 


CLUD, Стемт (Anglo-Saxon), a piece of rock.—Pen-ket-cLoup, 
Temple-cLoup, Croup-end, CLENT-hill, Crrs-ton. 


Скот, (Anglo-Saxon), rising ground, a small round hill.—F alk- 
land KNorr, Brent-KNoLL, Mays-KNoLL, Кхо\мт-Бату, Windy- 
KNOWL. 


Сор (Anglo-Saxon), a top, summit.—Mold-cor, Wyle-cor, 
Mow-cop, War-cop, Schnee-koPPE (snow top) 


Dopp (Scandinavian), a mountain with a rounded summit.— 
Harts-op-popp, Skiddaw-ponpp. 


Duy, Dox, Down Anglo-Saxon), а hill, sometimes applied to 
dwelling-places on hills—The Downs, Downe, Down-ton, Leigh- 
DOWN, Hunting-pon, Ham-pon, Snow-pon, Dun-fell, DuN-mallet, 
Down-holm, Down-head, Duns-by, Dus-score, Dutns-fold, Dux- 
stan. 


Epee (Anglo-Saxon, Ecc), high moor-lands, the sharp ridge 
of а mountain.—Epce-hill, Swirrell-EDGE, Strathon-EDGE, Land- 
EGGE. 
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FELL, ЕзЕгр (Scandinavian), a rock-hill, mountain chain.— 
Dovre-FJELD, Hardanger-FJELD (the mountains of hunger and 
poverty), Rute FIELLE, FaAr-aise, Oxen-rELL, Hart-rELL, Shap- 
FELL, Bow-FELL, Campsie-EELLS, Snae-FELL, Mickle-FELL. 


GARE, GORE, Gor (Anglo-Saxon), a triangular piece of ground, 
a narrow slip of ground, generally dirty or marshy.— Water- 
GORE, the Gors, Haven-GorReE-marsh. 


Ha (Scandinavian), high.—Ha-wick, Ha-warden, Ha-worth, 
Hea-ley, Hea-laugh, HEA-ton, Hey-don, Hzv-thorpe, H Ev-shot, 
Pool-croft-HEA, Hirne-Ha. 


HAMMER (Scandinavian) a rock.—HAMMER-scar, HAMMER- 
end, HAMMER-fest, HAMMER-stein, Stor-HAMMER, Lille-HAMMER. 


Hart, Harp (Gothic), Aigh.—HamRpER-wyk, HARDEN-burg, 
the HARDT mountains. 


Hawes, Haw (Scandinavian), a rock, an oblong mountain, a 
prospect.—Esk Haws, Buttermere Haws, Haws-water. 


We find Aas (pronounced Aws), the Norwegian form, in Aas- 
field, Aas-vand, &c. 


Нлосн, Носо, How, Ho, Hoo, Ноу, НОЕ, Hoy, «е. 
(Scandinavian), а hill, sepulchral mound, promontory.— Both- 
well-HAucH, HaucH-am, HavucnmH-ton, Haucu-ley, НАссн-шора- 
hill; Alders-HAvGH, Hocn-ton, Bar-HaucH, Hovcn-ton-le-spring, 
Green-OUGH, Bere-HoucH, Hew-by, Kew (Kay-Hovcg, Kay- 
HOWE) ; the Havcn, Haicu-ton, Scale-dow, Hund-How, Red-How, 
Grimes-Hoo, the Hoo, Haux-ley, Hax-ley, Hox-ay (the isle of 
the promontory), Hauas-eid (the isthmus of the hillock), Haux- 
ton, &c.; Loose-Hoo, Tving-HoE, Stapl-or, Hov-land, Al-sta- 
HAUG, La Hocus, Jord-HEUE, Le-Hou, Ne-Hov, Саре Hoc, HEVvE, 
НобоЕз d'Isigny, Hocues de Baucy, Нот-а, Hov-holm. 


Haus (Old Norsk), top, summit.—Herd-HovsE, Lad-HovsE, 
Hvsa-fell, е. 


Hane (Anglo-Saxon), a heel.— East and West Намо, HANGLE- 
ton, HANKE-low. 


Hook, Hawk, Hack, and Носн have a similar signification. 
—Hacr-by, Hacker-sall, Hack-ford, Hack-thorne, Hack-ness, 
Hack-don, Hoc-kliffe, &с.; Hawx-moor, Hook, Hooktrmn-ton, 
Hoox-mor-ton, Hacxk-sted, HAck-low. 

D 
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Ноне, Носн (German), height, high.—Houe-geiss, HonEN- 
stein, Honen-linden, Howen-as-perg, &c.; HocH-heim, Hoca- 
kirch, Hocu-wald, &c. ; Hooc-veen, Hooc-meide. 


Неон, Нісн (Anglo-Saxon), elevated.—HeicH-am, Негсн-1еу, 
Heicu-ton, Hicu-bray, Hicu-ley, Hicu-week, &c. 


НЕАЕОВРр (Anglo-Saxon), head-top, upper.—Hrap-lam, HEAD- 
ley, Heap-worth, HEp-don, Hep-hope, HEEp-ley. 


Hean (Anglo-Saxon), high.—Hean-or, Hean-wood, HAINTON, 
Hent-Jand, Havn-ton. 


Hope, Op, Оре (Scandinavian), the side of a hill, a sheltered 
spot on the side of a hill.—Hor-town, Harts-op, Нагг-ор, Wool- 
HOPE, Oxen-HOPE. 


Нов (Scandinavian), а rising eminence ; Hear (English.)— 
Hos-linch, Hos-knap ; Heap, НЕАР-еу, НЕАР-Ваш, &c. 


Нот, Нүт, (Anglo-Saxon), a mountain, elevation in general.— 
Tintin-HULL, Soli-HULL, Mag-HuLL, Hir-ton, Hir-bury, Hir-gay, 
Hirr-am, HirLEns-don, Hir-per-ton, and Hirr-side. 


HorvEp, Hoven (Scandinavian), a head, promontory.— 


Skov-HOVED, wood head ; Vorms-HOFVED, worm's head. 


Heap, when it occurs in the names of capes, promontories, 
&c., in England, Is of Scandinavian origin. 


Horn, HvgNE Hyrne, Herne (Anglo-Saxon), an angle or 
corner-land projecting into the sea or river, а реак. — Нтвме-Ба, 
Cold-IRNE, Guy-HIRNE, Horn-castle, Horn-sea, Horn-um, Stor- 
HORN, Dreit-HoRN, lenfels-HoRnN, Wild-HoRN, and Rinder-Horn. 


Knot (Scandinavian), a round heap.— Hard-xNor, Scald-Knot, 
School-Knot, Whim-bury-kKnots, KNors-low. 


К хАРР (Anglo-Saxon), rising ground.—Mister-ton Knap, Hob- 
KNAP, ФС. 


KNAB, the Scandinavian form, occurs in Кхав-всаг, the KNAB, 
&c. ; KNIFE-scar, KNIPEN-berg. 
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Low, Lewes, Lor, Law (Anglo-Saxon), а small round hill.— 
Broad-Low, Had-Low, Tax-Low, Mar-Low, Wins-row, Hal-Low, 
Doller-Law, Bug-Law-ton, Нас-тоЕ, Lev (Scandinavian), Orms: 
LEV, and Ors-Lov. 

Lorre, Hrvrr (Anglo-Saxon), an uneven place, a leap.—Hind- 
LIP, Lop-ham, Lax-LEIP, Hous-riP-burn, Deer-rLEEr-hill, &c. 

Гумсн, Ілхк (Anglo-Saxon), ploughed ground on the side of 
а hill, high ground.—Stock-LiNcH, Moor-Lyncu, &c. 

Lorr (Scandinavian), а mound.—Carl-Lorts, Lor-sta, Lorra- 
hanmar, Lorr-house, Lorrs-ome, &c. 

Lap (Scandinavian), а pile or heap.—Lost-LAp, Lap-cragg. 

Kuint(Scandinavian), sea rocks.—Spoel-KLInT, Stevens-KLINTE, 
Steyns-KLENT. 

Mor, Moor (Anglo-Saxon), а common, highlands covered with 
heath ; Moor (English).—Nort-moor, Backe-moor, Mon-peth. 

Nap (Anglo-Saxon), а hill, peak, point, top of a hill; NEB 
(Scandinavian).—Nap-ton-on-the-hill, Nap Farm, МЕР-®п, NEP- 
cote, Whinney Nes, White Nas, Con-mer Nap, the Nass, Nags 
Buts. 

Ness, Naze, Nose (Scandinavian), damp, humid land stretch- 
ing out into the sea, a promontory, a projecting portion of land. 
—Lowestoft-NEss, Foul-NEss, Dunge-NEss, Sheer-NESS, Skeg-NESS, 
Strom-NESS Bow-Ness, Scar-NESS, Fur-xEss, Skeg-nas, Sand- 
NOES, the NAZE. 


In France, Ness takes the form of NEZ. 

Pike, Prax, Pia (Scandinavian), а point.—lid-sty-PIKE, 
Dufton-PIKkES, Mur-ton-PIKES, the Редк, Pic-don, Knock-BIKEs, 
Pick-mere, Jolly Waggon PIKE, PIKE-law, West-PIKE. 

Rice (Scandinavian), а ridge, an oblong hill; Hrica (Anglo- 


Saxon), а back. 


Lough-riee-fell, Lonz-RIGG, long-7?dge ; 
АзК-в166, ash-ridge ; Ewan-RIGG, yew ridge. 
Lat-RIGG, the dwelling on the ridge. 
The German form, RUCK, occurs in 
Ziegen-RUCE, the kid’s ridge; | Hund-ruck, the hound's ridge. 
Rise (Anglo-Saxon), Raise (Scandinavian), а mound, hill-top, 
а high wood, &c.—Clap-ham Rise, Е1зЕ-еу, harsr-gill RISE- 
holm, RisE-brough. 
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SCAR, SCARTH, ScaRF, СОВ, SCREE, SKRID (Scandinavian), а 
rock, sharp, steep, or precipitous.—SCAR-borough, ScAR-overton, 
Black Hope-scars, ScAns-dale, Ul-skER, SKERRY, Ul-scARTH, 
Gate-ScARTH, Dalder-scARTH, SCARF-gap, the SCREES, SCREE-Scar, 
SORAX, SKAR-a, Skiel-SK1oR, SKAA-up, SKIER-um, Sten-bids- 
SKAAR, ScaR-stad, Scar-ild, Ska-tunge, Einer-sKkER, Svart-SKER, 
CHER-bourg, Évar-skARD, Haka-soARD, SKARVEN-F jeld, Maastjern- 
SKARV, KARD, SKRID, Ref-SKRID, SkRIDS-hol, ScaRTHIn-cliffs, 
Scor-burgh, Scor-ton. 


Scue (Scandinavian), a declivity.—ScuccER, SKuGG, SKEG-ness. 


Sty (Scandinavian), an ascending path.—Kid-sty-pike, STY- 
head, An-sty, Hubber-sty, STEE. 


The Anglo-Saxon forms are STEELE, STEIGLE, STEGE.—Ham- 
STEEL, High-sTILE, Long-sTILE, STILE, STEEL Fell. 


The German STEIG, a path.—occurs in Alten-sTEIG, STEGE, 
STEIGER-Wald. 


STEAP (Anglo-Saxon), steep.—STEEP-holm, STouPE-brow, STEEP. 


SHELF, SKELF (Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian), a crag, rock, 
steep places.—SHELE-anger, SHEL-don, Tib-sHELr, SELF-stones, 
Ra-sKELFE, Фс. 


Stack, STAKE, STICKLE (Scandinavian) а rock, peak.— 
STAWKERS, STACK, Hay-stacks, the STAKE, Harrison STICKLE, 
Pike o STICKLE, STICKLE-stad, Фе. 


STERT (Anglo-Saxon), a tail.—Start-point, STeRT-island, &c. 


STONES (Provincial) hills, heights ——Blake-low-stones, Ox- 
STONES, Dane Head STONES, &c. 


Тор (Anglo-Saxon), head, summit.—Tor-chffe, Tops-ham, 
Lewis-roP, Pon-top Pike, Tip-ton, Tor-croft, ёе. 


Tunca (Scandinavian) а promontory, headland, applied to 
rocks and mountains.—Tonct-with-Haulgh, Middle Toncus, 
Tone-fell, Томсе-Вота, Ska-rTUNGE, Tane-fjeld, Tunen-fell. 


WEALD, WALD, WOLD, WEALT, WOULD, WILD, WELT (Anglo- 
Saxon), a forest, a high woodland district,—1lhe Wraps of Kent, 
the Worps of Yorkshire, Moncton-wEaLp, Glen-wHELT, WALT- 
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ham, Cots-woLp, Wo tp-brow, W ALD-au, W ALD-bach, W aLp-burg, 
W ALD-eck, WarT-by, Waup-heim, Watp-kirch, Watp-see, Ost- 
WOLDE, WOLD, and WOUDE. 


Winco, WINK (Scandinavian), а corner.—WINcH-combe, 
Wink-field, Wink-leigh, WINCHEL-sea FINKLE-bridge, WINKEL- 
seth, Rose-WINKEL, Ruh-WINKEL, &c. 


Wars, WHARN (Anglo-Saxon), steep.— WHARN-side, WHARN- 
cliffe, WHARN-ham. 


YoKE (Scandinavian), а МИ, chain.—Yokr-thwaite, Үоке- 
сіе. 
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Acre, AKER (Anglo-Saxon), a field.—W est-ACRE, Kint-AKER. 


Bearw, Велко, Bern (Anglo-Saxon), a fruitful productive wood, 
from Beran, £o yield; Bar, Bur, а bower, knoll; Byras, 
woods, plots of woody gvround.—PBrown-BER-hill, Bram-BER, Tod, 
BERE, Green-BER-field, Bor-ton, and Bar-ton, Sheb-BEARE, (sheep- 
wood), Kentis-BEARE, BEER (near Seaton), Brer-low, Baum-Ber 
(tree-wood) Brar-stead, Brars-ton, BEAR-ley, BEn-don, Bun- 
combe, Bur-land, Burs-lem, Bur-stall Bur-marsh, Bur-wash, 
Bar-ham, Bar-ford, and Bar-well 


Bearne (Provincial), а wood.—Barn-by, Barn-ey, Barn-well, 
Barn-ham, Barn-brough, &c. 
Bit (Anglo- Saxon), a pasture.—Cow-nBrr, Мез-втт, &c. 


Bus, Возн (Anglo-Saxon), а small wood.—Buscu (German), 
Bosc (Scandinavian).—BuvusH-ey, Bos-ham, Bus-by,  Bus-cot, 
-Busg-bury, Buss of Newham, Boss of Werdie ; Col-Bosc, Mille- 
Bosc, Rom-Bosc, Воѕснех-г1ей, and Dicke-BuscH. 


` BENT (Provincial), a plain, field, a common——-Bent-ham, BENT- 
ley, Hayton's Bent, Bent-hall, Bent-worth, Chow-BENT, &c. 
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Borm (Anglo-Saxon), Bottom (English), a dale.—Gunner-kild- 
BOTTOM, Houn-dene-BorToM, Shufile-pottom (Shaw-field-bottom), 
Owler-BoTTOM, and Brook-BoTTom. 


Car (Anglo-Saxon), а plain.—Car-ham, Car-stairs. 


CHIN, Cuine, (Anglo-Saxon), a cleft, hollow.—Cuin-ley-churn, 
Crow-CHINE, &c. 


Сор (Anglo-Saxon), a hollow.—Bu-cup, Cus-ley, &c. 


Crort (Scandinavian), a small field.—Craw-ton, Меу-своғт, 
Crort Farm, Sander-croFrt, Haver-crort, Crop-ton, Cox-CRoFT, 
and Wivels-cRorr. In France the same root is found under the 
form CROTTES. 


Comes (Anglo-Saxon), a valley or low piece of ground, a space 
between two hills.—CownBE, Brans-coMBE, Bor-coMBE, Clo-CoMBE, 
Gat- COMBE, Sted-comMBE, Comp-ton. 


Dar (Scandinavian,) a valley, (from Dara, to depress) ; THAL 
(German).—Scat-DALE, Ken-DAL, Arun-DELL, Dar-wood, Dingley- 
DELL, COo.DALE, Gris-DALE, Ul-DALE, Dur-wich, DUL-ver-ton, 
Schón-THAL, Rein-THAL, Dussel-THAL, Dar-hem, Dars-land, DAL- 
bye, Dar-heim, Dar-river, &c.; Dane-TAr, Darne-TaL, DELLE du 
Dog, DELLE du Fosse. 


Deonv, Гохо, рехо, Пех, Dean (Anglo-Saxon), а wood, 
pasture, valley, hollow, ravine, &c.—Taunton Draw, Forest of 
DEAN, Deb-pEN, Cob-pEN, Hammer-pEN, Bals-pEan, O-DEAN, 
Dib-pEN Den-by, DeEn-bigh, &c. 


Егер, FELD (Anglo-Saxon), detached localities partly open, 
an open height, a plainm—Heath-FIELD, Spring-FIELD, Neither- 
FIELD, Lang-FIELD, &c. 


The German form, FELD, occurs in FELD-berg, FELDp-kirch, 
Lingen-FELD, Hume-rELp, Alten-FELD, ; Lichter-vELDE, + Passe- 
VELDE, We. 


Forp, For, Farn (Scandinavian), land district, enclosure for 
sheep, &c.—Nettle-rorD, Ох-кото, Had-rorp, Ex-Porp, Ash- 
FOLD, Frith-Porp, DuNs-FOLD, &c. 


Gap (Scandinavian) an opening between hills-—Raise Gap, 
Whin-latter-Gap, Yap-ton. 
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GRAPE (Anglo-Saxon), а small wood, а grove.—No-bottle- 
GROVE, Во-своуЕ, By-GRAVE, GRaAF-ton, Cot-GRAvE, Red-GRAvE, 
and Chal-GROVE. 


Hac, Hay, Нерсе, ЕрбЕ (Anglo-Saxon), a limit boundary, 
Јепсе, any enclosure, a single field, a plot of ground fenced in 
and surrounded by an hedge; Haca (Scandinavian), Hac (Gothic), 
enclosed pasturage, a cultivated copse or woodland. —Hac-borne, 
Hac-ley, Hac-loe, HEpcER-ley, Hay-don, Hay-dock, Hay, West- 
HAY, Cut-HAYES, Wil-Hay, Child-HaAvrEs, Hay-ton, Hayes, Comb- 
HAY, Haca, Hacen, the HAGUE, Hacen-au, Dorls-HAGEN, Falken- 
HAGEN. 


Hancer, HANGRA, ANGER (Anglo-Saxon), a meadow near a 
wood, surrounded by a furrow.—F isher-ton-aNGER, Clay-HANGER, 
ANGER-ton Cle-HANGER, Oke-HANGER-mere. 


Har, Hap, НЕАТН (Anglo-Saxon), НЕАТН, field; HEIDE, 
(German)—Hart-field, Har-cliffe. HarnHEn-leigh, Hatu-ern, 
НАТНЕВ-ор, Hat-ton, HEDEN-ham, Hap-ley, HETHER-set, 
HetTHers-gill, Het-ton; Hie, Happen-ham, Hap-don, Hap- 
leigh, Hap-low, Hap-nall-ease, Hap-stock, Pook-Hypr, Hoarn- 
ley, HErIDEL-berg, HErpEN-heim, HEIDE. 


HAYNE, a cleared spot fenced in, is perhaps connected with the 
German HAIN, small grove, wood, though it 18 generally con- 
sidered another form of Hac, Hay, &c.—Wil-HAyNE, Hoober- 
HAYNE, Cown-HAYNE, Down-HAYNE, Blanken-Hayn, Balken- 
НАУМ, Burg-HAUN, and Haiw-ault. 


Hese, НҮЗЕ (Anglo-Saxon), a grove, wilderness.—HEs-wall, 
Hes-ton, Hes-ley-Hurst, Hess-ay, His-ton, His-ket, HAs-combe, 
Has-held, Hasr-ley, Has-guard, Has-land, and Hare. 


Hott, Hor, Hop(Anglo-Saxon), a wood, сорѕе; Horz (German). 
—The Ногтѕ, Spars-HoLT, Hoppes-don, Hors-pur, Вос-ногт, 
ВотсЕ-ногт, Houz-minded, Нотт-1ап4, Horr-rup, Ter-HOULDE. 


Hunt (Anglo-Saxon), а chase.—Fox-Hunt, Ches-HUNT. 


. Horst, некѕт, Hest, Est (Anglo-Saxon), Horst (German), 
Нвтозтв (Old Norsk), woods which produce fodder for cattle, a 
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-thicket, a clump of forest trees which have not attained their 
full growth, от to masses of standing corn.— Ew-nunsr, Pens: 
HURST, As-HURST, Wad-HuRST, Sell-HunsT, Ех-новзт Новзт-еу, 
Worst-ley, Ping-Est, Ма4е-новзт, Horst, Hors-mar, Baren- 
HORST. 

[хе (Anglo-Saxon), ameadow.—Inc-birch-worth, IxcER-thorpe; 
INcLE-by, Ixc-ham, Ixc-oe, Read-1nc. Bark-1xc, Martins-1ne, 
Earl’s-1nc-Lee. 


Leaca, Law, Ген, Lay, Les, Ley, Lerch (Anglo-Saxon), 
‘a ‘meadow, field, thicket, a woodland district, enclosure, place 
favourable to growth of grass; Тон (German) Lo, Loo (Dutch),— 
Had-LeicH, Hor-LeicH, Ноо-гелен, Pash-LEIGH, Mor-LeIcH, Bing- 
LEY, LreicH-ton, Wark-LeicH, Lay-sters, LEIGH-down ; Ven-Lo, 
Water-Loo, Kafer-LoH, and Sapel-Lou. 


Lease, Lars (Anglo-Saxon), pasture land.—Lewes, LEWES- 
ham, Oxen-LEASE, Cow-LEAZE. 


LEBEN (German), ground cleared of wood —Als-LEBEN, Aschers- 
LEBEN, Lis-LEBEN. 


Line (Anglo-Saxon), heath.—Ash-ine, Bir-Lre. 
Lux (Provincial), a wooden valley.—Lum-ley, Burs-LEM. 


Гохр (Scandinavian) а wood, forest._—Lunp, Launp-booth, 
Laux-ditch, Lavn-ton, Hoff-LuNp, Hanging-Lunp. 


М лер, Meran (Anglo-Saxon), a meadow.— Hot-wEAD, Map-ley, 
МарЕ-еу, METB-wold, Bass-MEAD. 

MAESTENE (Anglo-Saxon), a forest, grove of oak.—Sel-MESTON, 
West-MESTON, Mis-ter-ton. 

Mranc(Anglo-Saxon), a woodland district, meadowland ; Mork 
(Scandinavian), a «wood.— Mercia, Marx (Lincoln and Somerset), 
Mank-ham Mank-by, Manxs-hall. 

РЕЕСЕ, Pacce (Anglo-Saxon), dirty watery, land.—Pasu-ley, 
PatcH-am, Patcu-way, Pax-ton, Pas-ton, Pax-ford. 

Pras, in Puas-ket, Piass-ey, Puax-tol, has a similar significa- 
tion. 

PLUMBE (Anglo-Saxon), а woody place.—PrLuM-ley, PLUMP- 
ton, PLum-stead. 
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PAETH (Anglo-Saxon), а way, path, entrance, road.—Mor- 
PETH (moor-path), Pap-field, Pap-worth, Pap-bury, Pate-ly. 


КАКЕ (Provincial) а mine.—Land-RAKE. 
Rayne (Provincial), limit, bound.—Rain-hill, Rar-ham. 


Riotar, Rarrg (Scandinavian), а clear place, an open field ; 
Куре, £o clear away.—ReitTH-by, RArrg-by, RATH-mill. 


Коре (German) Коре, Вор, Воур (English), land cleared 
or grubbed ир.--Вотнхх, hur-and, Martin-Boyp, Hol-Rovp, 
Норё-котр, Orme-rop, Ack-royp, Werni-GERODE, Elbin-GERODE, 
Rop-ach, Mount Воть Вотнт, Oste-RODE. 


SKOGR, SCOW, SCAW, SKOV, SHAW, SHOE (Scandinavian), a 
wood.—Scaw-ton, Scor-ton, Scow-garth, Fla-scow, We-scow, 
Bri-sco, Ever-saw, Auden-SHaw, Skovs-hoved. 


In France we find Bois d’Escoves. 
SHoT (Anglo-Saxon), а wood.—Scot-by, Scor-ton, SHot-ton, 
Alder-sHort (alder-wood), Bag-sgoT (badger’s-wood). 


SNADAS, SNAED, SNAD (Anglo-Saxon), a piece of land with 
well-defined limits without enclosures, publie woods, or pasture 
grounds.— SNAITH, SNED, SNETTIS-ham, Whip-SNADE, SNOD-land. 


STOCK (Anglo-Saxon), а wood, enclosuve.—Stock-land, STocK- 
linch, Taw-srock, Hal-srock, Chard-stock, STrock-holm. 


SMETH, SMID, SMITH (Anglo-Saxon) smooth, level ground.— 
SMEA-Lon, SMES-towe, SMITH-field, SMEETH, SMEETH-cote. 


SPRING (Anglo-Saxon), a grove. —SPRING-thorpe. 


STOB, STUB, STOBBE (Anglo-Saxon), а stump.—STOBS-Wood, 
Е]-зтов, STEPN-ey (Steben-heath), STUB-croft, STUB-land, STUBBE- 
гир. 

Тош, (Anglo-Saxon), а small grove of lofty trees.—Torr- 
piddle, Tor-ton, TEL-ton, TorrER-ton, Tor-land, Torr-thorpe. 


Torr (Scandinavian), а field, the border of the house and home- 
stead.—Lowes-TOFT, Knocking-Torts, Torr. 


In France we find Hau-ror, Crique-Tot, Ec-ToT, юаззе-тот 
Anse-TOT, Ebel-rorr, Enges-ToFTE. 
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Tot (Anglo-Saxon), а small grove.—TloTN-ore, Tot-ham, 
Totten-ham, Tut-bury, Тот-]ап Bay, Trt-bury, Оор-рЁз, Tor- 
lets, Tot-ern-hoe. 


Тегсв (Scandinavian), a tract of land.—Soder-TELGE, Soder- 
TELJE, Norr-TELGE. 


TvED, THWAITE (Scandinavian) a path, an isolated piece оу 
ground, ground cleared of wood.—Lock-THWaITE, Stanger- 


THWAITE, HallTHwaAITE, Line-THWAITE, TVEDE, OMm-THVETT, 
Skis-VED. 


Wan, Wine, Wane (Anglo-Saxon), a large indefinite tract of 
land, a meadow.—Wanc-ford, Winc-field, Wan-stead, Tongs- 
WINGE, WANGER-00g, WANG, El-WANGEN. 


WastTE (Provincial), a level.— W AsTE-water, THORN-waste. 


УвтрЕ (Anglo-Saxon), an intertwining, luxuriant thicket.— 
Wrays-bury, WRITTLE, Fase-wRiTB, WRET-ham, WRET-ton, Ting- 
RITH, (Tyn-GRAVE). 


WirR(Scandinavian), awood.—Ask-wiTH, Bram-wiTH, WITHER- 
by, &c. 


Woop (English), Weme (German), pasture ground.—WEID- 
au, Wip-au, Wxp-more, Wip-combe, Woor-ton, WIDDE-combe, 


&c. 
WIESE (German), a, meadow.—-W тез-Ба4еп, WixsEN-thied, ќе. 
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BAND (Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian), а division, boundary. 
—How Bann, Miullstone-panp, Taylor's-gill-BANp, Southernly- 
BOUND, &c. 


By, Bo (Scandinavian), a town, from Bua, ѓо dwell ; BYR, the 
town of commerce.—Kir-By, Kirk-By, Тһогеѕ-вү, Оег-вх, Den- 
BY, Wait-By, Horns-By, Ire-By, &c. ; Kirk-BoE, Его4е-воЕ, Qual- 
BOE, By-grave, By-field, BurEn-dale, Wihel-BuHR, and Ochtel- 
BUHR. In France we find this root, under the form BEUF, in 
Lim-BEUr, Mar-BEUF, Quille-BEUE, and Marque-BkEUFr. 


Вогр, Barr, BoorH, BorrLE (Anglo-Saxon), a dwelling.— 
Shil-BoTTLE, New-BoLD, New-BALD, Bout-on, Par-Borp, BOOTLE, 
Lor-BoTTLE, Воотн-ру, More-BATTLE, Por-ley, New-BOTTLE, 
ВоогоЕв-Аа]е, BuITTLE, Bot-ham, and Bor-hall. 


Вовре (Provincial), a cottage.—Borp-well, &c. 


Воттег (German), a dwelling.—W olfen-BuTTEL, Lust-BUTTEL, 
Druns-BUTTEL, &¢. 


BiccEN (Provincial) a building, from Bia, to bwild.—New- 
BIGGEN, Sun-BIGGEN (south-building), &c. 


Bow, Bor, (Scandinavian), a dwelling, house of a proprietor.— 
Bows, Bow-ness, Bow-scale Tarn (Bowness was anciently called 
Bor-ness, or Bur-ness) Bory, Вог-рес, Mum-BLE, Strum-BLE, 
Alden-BuLL, letten-BuLL, Bor-stadoren. 


Bure, Bury, Borovca (Anglo-Saxon), a city, place of retreat 
or defence.—Bury, Nether-suny, Hem-Bury, Stan-Bury, Nid- 
BURY, Salis-BURY (Searo-ByRIG, the dry-city), Shaftes-BURY 
(town of shafts), Burc-walter (BRrpGE-water) Boroucu-bridge, 
Sea-BOROUGH, Sad-BoRoUGH, Water-PERRY, W ood-PERRY. 


Воввд-уое, Вкоосн, and BRoucH-under-Stanmore are examples 
of the Scandinavian form, Вкопсн. 


Busta, Buster, Bust (Scandinavian), a dwelling-place, a con- 
traction of Bor-sTATHR, dwelling seat. (See Bor).— Hob-BISTER, 
Swan-BISTER, Flad-BISTER, Swara-BISTER, Swara-STER, Mura-sTER, 
Kirka-BISTER, and Busra-voe, 
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Cup, CHEAP (Anglo-Saxon), a market.— 


CHIPPING Norton, CHEP-stow, market place ; 
CoPEN-hagen, CHEAP-side. market-seat ; 
CoPPEN-brugge, Coup-man Beck (Coup-land 
Ктов-ѕќае, Beck), merchant's district 
Norr-KOPING, north-market ; brook ; 

Ny-korrNG, new-market ; Soder-KoPING (south-market). 


Cot, Coat, Соте, Кет (Anglo-Saxon), а hut, salt-pit, cottage, 
the dwelling of the poorer classes. 


SWins-COE, swine’s cottage ; Cor-leigh, the cottage by the 
Нез-кет, horse-cottage ; pasture ; 
Plas-KET, marshy-cottage ; CorrEs-more the cottage by the 
Cors-wold, the cottages of the moor ; 

wolds ; &с. 


Derne (Anglo-Saxon), a solitary plaee.—D=EARNE, Darn-all, 
Wath-upon-DEARNE, Bode-DERN, DERN-yett, Gc. 


Dacre, DAKER (Scandinavian), log-house.—DAcRE, DAKER- 
stead, &с. 


ERN, Erne (Anglo-Saxon), a dwelling, hermitage.—Crewk- 
ERENE, Ask-ERN, Kill-EARN, Cow-ARNE, &c. 


Gata (Scandinavian), a street, road, path, thoroughfare.— 
Fresh-water-GaTE, Fisher-GaTE, Clappers-cATE, Hollow-GATE, 
Лагп-УЕТТ. Some of the leading thoroughfares in London end 
in САТЕ—е. g., Bishops-caTe-street, Moor-cate-street, Kings- 
GATE-street. 


The form GADE, found in Denmark and Norway, has the 
same signification.—GaDE-busch, &c. 


GALE, GEIL (Scandinavian), a dwelling in a hollow.—(GALE- 
garth, GALE-hows, Grettis-GEIL, &c. 


Нот, Hurre (Anglo-Saxon), a shelter, house, dwelling, &с.— 
Hur-ton, Hut-toft, &c. 


Ham (Anglo-Saxon), Herm (German) Um (Frisian), Home 
(English), farm, enclosed land, a village or town ; the same root 
occurs in Ham-let.—High-Ham, Low-Ham, East-HAM, Haw-don, 
Hamp-ton, Ham-burgh, Dront-HEIM, Blen-HEIM, Hus-vM, Hol- 
UM, Fisk-umM, Skiv-um, Арр-нАМ, and Zel-HAM. 
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GARTH, GuaRDS (Scandinavian) an enclosed place; YARD 
(Anglo-Saxon),—Mel-cuarps, Stain-GARTH, Sky-GARTH, Gas- 
GARTH, Cal-GarRTH, Bro-Gar, Land-cuarps, Lan-car, Humble- 
YARD, and YarRp-ley. 


Harr, Ears (Anglo-Saxon), o castle, mansion, house of aking 
a temple; ALHs (Gothic)—Hat-twistle, Har-stock, Lilles-HALL, 
Coppen-HALL, Darn-ALL ALa-darp, Árs-hein, and Ars-feld. 


Нотр, Harp (Anglo-Saxon), tenement, fortress.—MHorp-shott, 
Horp-fast, Horp-gate  HorpEN-by, HALDER-ness, and Neu- 
HALDENS-leben. 


Негм (Provincial), hovel, cottage.—Hetm-don, Hrrw-ley, &c. 


Нем (Anglo Saxon), limit, border.—Hem-don, Hem-bury, HEM- 
ley, &c. 


HERNE (Anglo-Saxon), а dwelling, retired place.—Lan-HERNE, 
Mat-HERNE, Herne-Bay, Herne-hill, &c. (See Ев). 


НоозЕ (English); Hus, Нооз (Scandinavian); Haus, HAUSEN, 
HUSEN, SEN (German), a residence.—Hus-thwaite, Wood-HOUSE, 
Бо-ноз-|ап4, Ar-os, Aa-Hvvs, Haus-ruck, Schaff-HAUSEN, Borg- 
holz-HAUSEN, Ink-HUIZEN, А]-ЗЕМ, and As-SENS. 


Hor, Hoven (German), a court, temple ; Hor (Scandinavian). 
— There is near Appleby a village called Horr; HopE-row, Horr- 
common, and Horr-lund are places containing the same root. 


- Іх, INNE(Anglo-Saxon), an enclosure, occupied by the proprietor. 
—Iy-gars-by, Ly-gate-stone, IN-skip-with, Iw-golds-by, En-feld, 
In-ward-leigh. 


КЕКЕ, Kirk (Scandinavian), a church.—Kir-by, Клвк-Бу, Aa- 
KIRKE, Dun-KIRE, &c. 


Larta, Larra (Scandinavian), а barn.—Latu-kill, Larra-k irk, 
LarH-bury, &c. 


LAND (Scandinavian) а district.—Nat-Lanp, Mor-LAND, Ly- 
LAND, Rus-LaAND, Gar-LAND, &c. 


MEL (Gothic), boundary.—MEeE.-guards, MEL-beck, Cart-MELL- 
fel, MgAr-rige, MEL-ay. 


oo 
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PIGHTLE, PIGLE, Pince (Anglo-Saxon), a small parcel of land 
enclosed with hedges, a field adjoining the farm-house.—PIGHTELS- 
thorne, PiGLES-thorne, and Pit-stone. 


Ray, Reay (Scandinavian), а corner.—Reray, Dock-ray, Elle- 
RAY, &c. 


Rick (Provincial), a district. — Каѕі-кісн, Land-ricx, Lind-Rick, 
Mar-rick, Reicw, Rich (German) ReicHen-hall, REICHEN-au, 
Au-RICH, and ElJ-RICH. 


Row, Rowe, (Anglo-Saxon), a street.—Row-botham, Hoff-row, 
Hard-row, Row-land, &c. 


SaD (Anglo-Saxon), а camp.—Sav-borough, SED-bergh. 


SCALE, SHIEL, SHIELD (Scandinavian) а log-house, fisherman’ 8 
hut.—SCcALE-force, Thorny-scALE, Bon-SCALE, Hud-scALES, SCALE- 
hill, North SHIELDS, South SHIELDS, Lin-SHEELS, SHILL-hill. 


SEL, SELE, SALE, (Anglo-Saxon), а hall, mansion, seat.— Bo-sELL, 
Kel-sALE, SEL-side, SALE-fell, SEL-by, Buer-siLL, Bruch-sau and 
Up-sALA (high halls.) 


SET, SETA, (Anglo-Saxon), SEAT, Sipe (Scandinavian), a seat or 
dwelling, pasture upon а mountain side.—Lang-SETT, Somer-SET, 
Dor-sET, SETTLE, SHOTTLE, Аз-Ке]-зтрЕ, Orm-sIDE, Raven-sIDE, 
SEAT-allan, SEAT-Robert, SEAT-oller, Out-sEATs, Thor-sET, and 
Ulv-szET. 


SHIR, SHIRE (Anglo-Saxon), a dirision.—SHaARES-hill, SHER- 
wood, SHARN-brook, Half-suinE, &c. 


SHED SHAD (Anglo-Saxon) а division.—SHAD-well, Sgap-forth, 
SHAD-ox-hurst, &c. 


SKANS (Scandinavian), a fort. —ScAN-dale. 


SkEW (Scandinavian) а place in а corner.—Scale-sCEUGH, 
Barn-SKEW, A-SKEW, North-ScEUGH. 


Sok (Anglo-Saxon), a ward.—Socxk-burn, Sock-hyre, &c. 


STALL, STELL (Anglo-Saxon) a residence.—JDor-sTALL, Hep-ton- 


STALL, Tun-STALL, Do-srELL, HEIKEN, Borg-STELL, (a residence on 
the side of a hill). 
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STAPLE, STAPOL, STABLE (Anglo-Saxon), a market place, an 
establishment.—STAPLE, Barn-STAPLE, STAPLE-ton, MSTAPL-0e, 
STAPLE-ford. 


STEAD (Anglo-Saxon), STADR, STER (Scandinavian), the site of 
a building, а mansion. — Kirk-sTEADs, Hamp-sTEAD, Ash-sTEAD, 
STEAD-combe, the STAITHE, STAITHES, Brab-srER, W olf-sTER, 
Honi-ster, Ul-ster, Lein-srTER. Mun-ster Y-stap Neu-sTADT, 
Strom-STRATT, and STADEN. 


STITCHES (Anglo-Saxon), deep narrow furrows for draining 
land.—StitcuH-bury, STITCHEL, STETCH-Worth. 


STOKE (Anglo-Saxon), a place by the water.—StToKE, STOKE- 
Pogis, &c. 


Stow (Anglo Saxon) a place village ; STOE, STA (Scandinavian). 
—STOWE, Chep-stow, Sme-srow, Bri-stoL, STow-market, STOw- 
on-the-Wold, Dock-sta, (marshy-place), Bro-sta (bridge-village), 
Fog-sToEN, Haver-sToE (oat-village), and Mogle-sTuE. 


Tuinc (Scandinavian), a council.—Tuinc-oe, Dinc-wall. 


THoRPE, Torr, Dror, Rup, Up (Scandinavian), a village; Torr, 
Dore (German).—Col-THoRPE, Addles-TROP, Ѕош-ркор, Cracken- 


THORPE (crow-village), Hack-THORPE, Еђетѕ-рове, А]-товЕ, Hump- 
DRUP, Brade-RUF. 


Ton, Ton (Anglo-Saxon), an enclosure, іоит. — Ас-том, Wes- 
TON, New-Ton, Clay-ToN, Tun-bridge, Tun-stall, Eas-TYN, As-TEN. 


TwisrLE, TwizuE (Anglo-Saxon), a border, boundary.—Ex- 
TWISTLE, Hal-TWISTLE, Hau-TwYsEL, Tin-TWISEL, l'wizELL, TwisEL. 


Tye (Anglo-Saxon), а diéstrict.—TlEE-ton, the Tyers, Тем, 
TEIGH, TEY. 


War, Warr (Scandinavian), a fortification —Ne-wark, Grims- 
ARGH, South-WARK, WaR-cop, WarK-leigh, Lessoe-vanks, WARE- 
um. 


Warp, (Anglo-Saxon), a watch, guard, &c.—W arp-le, WARD- 
еп, W ART-hill. 
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Watt, VorD (Scandinavian), a rampart, mound, fortification. 
—Ting-waLL, Kirk-wAnLL, WALL-op, Ude-vALLA, Eids-vorp. 


WEILER (German), a dwelling station.—EFEsch-wEiLER, Buchs- 
WEILER. 


Won, Win (Anglo-Saxon), а dwelling, possession.—Won- 
ersh, Won-ton, Wow-ford. 
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